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TWO TOOLS MADE ESPECIALLY 
FOR THE ELECTRICIANS I 

Fig. 132 — For cutting Tongues on Matched Floor Boards, combines the 
cutting qualities of the wood chisel, the thinness of the putty knife and 
the toughness of the cold chisel. 

Fig. 133 — Shows the Nail Cutter for removing floor boards and getting in 
back of Mop Boards. Made bent and straight. Note the projection for 
driving out. Shank is /4" diameter and the blade extremely thin. No 
other tool on the market compares with these for quality and thinness. 

If your Dealer cannot supply you write us direct. 
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tAn cAmazing l^incoalOMrl 


Goodyear Mfg.Co., 4598 -RDGoodyear Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo., are offering to send a 
Goodyear Combination Top and Rain- 
coat to one person in each community 
who will recommend it to friends. If you 
want one, write today. 


EdGson Radio Phones 

AdostaUe Diaj^agm Clearance 

We guarantee sarisfaetion. nr your money 
refunded. The adjustment feartre places our 
ph5ne< on a par with (he world's grearest makes. 

Our sales plan eliminates dealer’s parihrs and 1 
losses from bad accounts, hence (he low pnee. 
better phones cannot be made. Immediate 
deliveries. Double iOOO Ohm sets, I5IVI 

Ohm single set, $3.50. Circular free. 

EdesonnioneCa.6B«icliSt.Dept $4 


“OUR FIXTURES ARE LIGHTING 
HOMES FROM COAST TO COAST” 


We have a dealer’s propxisition that will interest 
you. Our prices are low and quality of the best. 

Catalog No. 18 free 


ERIE FIXTURE SUPPLY CO. 

359 West 18th St. Erie, Pa. 
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FACTS FOR WORKERS 


Strike* and Economics 

T he open shop drive and the wage-cut- 
ting campaign have now received 
their final defeat. It is safe to say 
that there will now be no further 
wage reductions on any large scale for some 
time to come, and that there will be no 
further attempts to stampede employers into 
the open shop. That chapter in the history 
of American labor is closed. 

The defeat of the great anti-union drive 
was brought about by a combination of eco- 
nomic circumstance and aggressive labor 
union' action which was impossible for the 
employers to withstand. The history of the 
past few years throws the spotlight on the 
interplay of Industrial conditions and the 
success or failure of union policy and tactics. 

For the past four or five months economic 
forces entirely beyond the control of either 
capital or labor have increasingly favored 
labor. 

Along in March and April business began 
to pick up. With the increase in production 
came a decrease in unemployment. During 
the winter there was a universal labor sur- 
plus. Now there is actually a labor shortage 
in many sections and trades. That means 
competition between employers for labor, 
which means higher wages and, in turn, no 
army of the unemployed with which to break 
a strike. Along with increasing production 
and general recovery in business has also 
come an increasing necessity to keep the 
wheels of industry moving. 

The mere blind play of economic circum- 
stance had, last spring, perceptibly showed 
up the anti-union drive. But it was the 
three great strikes of the past summer that 
have dealt the final blow. The miners, the 
textile workers and the railroad shopmen 
have been the shock troops of American 
labor. They have turned the battle against 
unionism from a partial victory to a final 
and complete defeat. 

Entirely apart from the gains or losses 
of individual unions in the three big strikes 
their cumulative effect on the policy of em- 
ployers throughout the country has been 
incalculable. They have emphasized and 
dramatized the strengthened position of 
labor as a mile of statistics could never do. 


They have retarded the return to business 
prosperity sufficiently to intensify the ne- 
cessity for maximum production. They have 
stiffened the morale of organized labor in 
every industry and trade. They have made 
the desires of the workers and the demands 
of their unions leading factors in the busi- 
ness and financial world. 

But even in their success each of the three 
big strikes has largely been determined by 
economic conditions. The strength of the 
coal miners’ resistance was measured by the 
size of the coal reserve supply on April 1, 
by the number of unfilled orders in the 
steel mills, by the universal demand for 
increasing factory production, and by delays 
in the New York subways. It was the 
bumper harvest and fruit crop which started 
the rail strike settlements going and the 
large number of unemployed in the great 
industrial centers of the east that has en- 
abled the die-hard roads to hold out as they 
have. The slump in the textile business 
brought on the textile strike. Returning 
activity in the industry and competition with 
mills operating where wages were not cut 
is helping the mill workers to win. 

The Future for Labor 

Economic conditions are now ripe for an 
aggressive advance by organized labor. 

For the past two years the employing in- 
terests have taken every advantage of eco- 
nomic conditions both to beat down the work- 
ers’ standard of living and to disrupt their 
organizations. 

They have used the rapid decline in the 
cost of living to compel and to justify sweep- 
ing reductions in wages. They have used 
the fear of unemployment to dragoon the 
workers into line. They have used the army 
of the unemployed, which probably reached 
the 4,000,000 mark last December, to re- 
cruit strikebreakers when the workers dared 
openly to resist. They used the vast finan- 
cial resources of accumulated war-time 
profits as insurance against strikes. They 
put their surplus into the war chest of 
organizations publicly committed to the elim- 
ination of labor unionism from our indus- 
trial life. 

Now all this is at an end. Those very 
economic forces which the employers used 
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against labor can now be used by labor 
against the employers. The opportunity is 
at hand for labor to regain the ground it 
lost and to advance to new positions on the 
front of human betterment. 

The cost of living has ceased its decline. 
What movement exists is upward. No 
worker need fear the loss of his job. Men 
are no longer hunting jobs. Jobs are hunt- 
ing men. There is no army of the jobless 
from which to draw recruits. The depres- 
sion has been a drain on the war chest of 
the employers. 

These are not the only economic forces 
that are working labor’s way. Business is 
definitely on the make. Every week in- 
creases the pressure of competition and of 
the movement of business recovery toward 
continuous and uninterrupted production. 
The temporary setback of the strikes merely 
serves to aggravate the tension. Increasing 
profits from increased production enhance 
the employer’s ability to pay adequate scales. 
The trend of wages has already swung up- 
ward. Employers in every section and trade 
have seen the writing on the wall and have 
already submitted to increased compensation. 
The United States Steel Corporation has 
set a precedent which is hard for an em- 
ployer to flout. 

Now is the time for labor to act. But 
how long it will be time is difficult to fore- 
tell. 

The increase of prices and the general 
prosperity of the moment will probably give 
way before long to another period of de- 
cline. After every war there has been a 
long period of “deflation.” But there have 
been spasmodic and temporary recoveries. 
Economic history, like all history, repeats 
itself. The present recovery is probably but 
a temporary recovery. Prices, living costs, 
industrial activity are likely to seek lower 
levels. 

There is a definite movement among em- 
ployers, now taking shape, to get what small 
advantage they can from the present situa- 
tion. They plan to induce labor to sign 
agreements providing for future wage ad- 
justments based solely on changes in the 
cost of living. Even though this may in- 
volve a temporary wage increase, they main- 
tain, it will bind labor later to submit to 
decreases. 

Apart from economic theory, the experi- 
ence of the last three years has convinced 
most labor unions of the dangers of this 
kind of a bargain. Both the past and the 
future stand as warnings against them. 

Free of such handicaps and confident of 
its power, labor stands today on the path- 
way of achievement. 

The Trend of Wages 

During the last two months the downward 
movement of wages, which set in with the 
beginning of the business depresssion in early 
1921 and which was aided and abetted by 
the anti-union drive of the employing in- 
terests, has now definitely ceased and an 
upward movement begun. 


All recent reports on changes in wage 
scales show that increases are now the order 
of the day. During the past month, in fact, 
cases of wage cuts have almost completely 
ceased and a rapidly growing number of 
increases have been recorded. 

The action of the United States Steel 
Corporation in voluntarily raising wSges of 
steel mill labor 20 per cent, effective Sep- 
tember 1, was merely a dramatic illustration 
of a process that is now going on in prac- 
tically every industry. 

This fact is borne out in figures published 
by the National Industrial Conference Board, 
a private research agency devoted to the 
interests of the employers. This board keeps 
a monthly record of wage changes reported 
in various industries throughout the country. 
The relative number of wage increases and 
decreases so reported gives a reliable index 
of the wage trend. 

Even as late as the period from April 15 
to May 16 the number of decreases was 
larger than the number of increases. Since 
then, however, the increases have been more 
numerous than the decreases. During the 
last monthly period — from August 16 to Sep- 
tember 16 — there were 119 instances of in- 
creases and only 4 of decreases. 

Employment Conditions 

The pendulum of employment has swung 
with astonishing rapidity from surplus to 
shortage. During the severe unemployment 
of last winter anyone who predicted a severe 
labor shortage this summer would have been 
laughed at. And yet that is precisely what 
has occurred. It has occurred, moreover, in 
spite of the fact that industry is not yet 
back to normal production after the severe 
depression of last year. Many trades have 
not yet reached the 1913 level of activity 
and yet even in these lines, jobs are hunting 
men. 

There are two main causes for the present 
situation. First, the restriction of immigra- 
tion and, second, the record-breaking boom 
in building operations and automobile manu- 
facturing. 

That the immigration laws are now having 
their effect on the labor supply is universally 
admitted. It is indicated by the fact that 
it is the common and unskilled labor in which 
the shortage is most acute. It is safe to 
predict that the employing interests will soon 
inaugurate a campaign to break down the 
immigration limitations and again allow the 
supply of common labor to be reinforced 
from underpaid and starving Europe. 

The employment outlook for the winter is 
exceedingly favorable for labor. There is 
no doubt whatever that there will be a very 
general labor shortage throughout the coun- 
try. The temporary setback to industrial 
activity caused by the coal and rail strikes 
and the usual late summer lull in business 
will soon be turned into a period of increas- 
ing productivity which will exceed that of 
the spring and early summer. 

The harvesting season is drawing to a 
close in Minnesota, North Dakota and Mon- 
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tana. This will throw a large number of 
men out of work. Reports from these States 
indicate, however, that they have a sufficient 
demand for labor to completely absorb the 
surplus. 

Reports compiled by the employment serv- 
ice of the Department of Labor covering all 
parts of the United States show a decline 
in the number of men at work during 
August. The decline is negligible, however 
— only 1,381 out of 1,600,000 workers. If 
it had not been for the strikes the figures 
would undoubtedly have shown an increase. 

The following industries have shown 
marked changes in employment during 
August; 

Metal Mining 

Definite shortage of labor is reported in 
Alabama, Minnesota, the Joplin-Miami dis- 
trict, Arizona, Colorado, Montana, Idaho, 
Nevada and California. In Michigan the 
Calumet and Hecla has enough men. Other 
companies are short handed. 

Textiles 

The labor shortage in the textile industry 
is causing considerable alarm among the em- 
ployers. The Philadelphia Textile Manufac- 
turers Association in a recent confidential 
letter to its members stated that “a general 
survey of the situation leads us to believe 
that a serious shortage of skilled workers 
in all lines of the industry is impending.” 
Reports from New Orleans, Chattanooga, 
Paterson and New England centers are in 
the same vein. The Journal of Commerce 
(New York) states that “the real test of the 
labor shortage is found in the ability of the 
operatives to win strikes when all economic 
facts in the industry warrant mill managers 
in winning.” 

Iron and Steel 

The shortage of labor in the steel mills 
is universally admitted as a determining fac- 
tor in the movement toward wage increases 
recently started by the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

The Cost of Living 

The cost of living has settled down during 
the summer on a plane that is 66% per cent 
above the pre-war level. 

The general trend of living costs in the 
immediate future will probably be upward 
although there is no reason to believe that 
the change will be great. 

There is a fair chance that the general 
level of wholesale prices will rise consider- 
ably in the next few months and later re- 
flect itself in retail prices and living costs. 

There is a drive being made among certain 
powerful groups in the business world to 
force prices to higher levels and there are 
a number of conditions which favor its suc- 
cess. The coal, textile and rail settlements 
are a factor in the situation, also abundant 
credit, large stocks of gold and a scarcity 
of certain basic raw materials. 


Prices in certain basic industries have 
already begun to rise. Building materials, 
metals, fuel and lighting, and clothing are 
all in the up-swing. Fuel and lighting costs, 
due mainly to the strike, advanced almost 
7 per cent from July to August. Metals and 
metal products rose 4 per cent. 

Business Failures 

Business failures, one of the best sign 
posts of the economic trend, show a slow but 
steady decline from the high records of late 
1921 and early 1922. 

According to R. G. Dun & Co. the number 
of failures in August decreased 2 per cent 
since July. Not only is this the smallest 
total of the current year but it is also less 
than the number shown in all previous 
months since last October. 

The figures for the past year follow: 




December, 1921 . 

2,444 

January, 1922 
February, 1922 . 

2'723 

2,221 


2]dR2 

April, 1922 

2il67 

May, 1922 

I'qfin 


1 740 


- - - l|763 

August, 1922 

i;7i4 


Sales 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
reports that July wholesale sales were 2 3-10 
per cent greater than in July a year ago. 

“This is the largest gain over the same 
month in the preceding year that has been 
made since June, 1920,” says the report. 
“The gain reflects greater confidence of re- 
tail merchants in placing fall orders and 
the somewhat higher prices which some of 
the commodities now command. 

“Sales in July were larger than in July 
a year ago in eight of the ten commodities. 
Shoes and dry goods showed losses. Our 
index of shoe sales has been greatly reduced 
by the closing of a number of factories in 
Rochester for several months on account of 
labor troubles.” 

Retail sales showed substantial improve- 
ment during July in the Boston, Cleveland, 
Chicago and San Francisco districts over 
the same month a year ago, while sales in 
the New York district were practically un- 
changed. The farming sections in the 
West and South, however, showed a con- 
siderable decline. 

Bank and Postal Transactions 

Savings bank deposits are 3 per cent 
more now than a year ago according to re- 
ports received by the Federal Reserve 
Board. August bank clearings are 14 per 
cent above the 1921 level but show a 4% 
per cent decline since July. Judged by 
debits to individual accounts, the nation is 
doing 13 per cent more business now than 
last year. 
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Postal receipts totalled \il9^13443 dur- 
ing July at offices in th" fifty largest 
cities of the country. This is the biggest 
July business in the history of the Post 
Office. The July figures were IIM per 
cent greater than for the same month last 
year. The August receipts showed a 10% 
per cent increase over August 1921. 

Postal deposits are also on the up-swing. 
The first increases for many months were 
recorded in July and August. 

Industry by Industry. 

The following are thumb-nail summaries, 
industry by Industry, of basic economic 
conditions at the present time.: 

Iron and Steel 

The fuel shortage, due to the coal and 
rail strikes, has resulted in the expected 
decrease of iron and steel production. 

The “Iron and Steel Institute’’ reports 
steel activity for August at an average 
rate of only 55 per cent of capacity, and 
the records of steel ingot production for 
30 mills show a decline In June, July and 

A "hir^K,-, 'T'Ue^ 

xxvjsss iiiW jiVksa o iss a'ACSjr* .^ii^ 

drop in pig iron production followed in 
July, with a further drop in August of 
over 24 per cent from the July production. 
Low as these rates are, the production of 
both steel ingots and, pig iron for August 
this year have almost doubled the rate 
for August last year. 

Partial reports for September indicate 
an appreciable improvement, slow for the 
first week, more rapid thereafter. 

The business outlook for the future, for 
so far as it is forecast by unfilled orders 
on the books of the United States Steel 
Corporation, is promising. These have 
shown a steady increase, in spite of higher 
prices for steel products, for each month 
of the year since February. The August 
orders reveal an increase of over 20 per 
cent above those for February. 

The ability of the Steel and Iron industry 
to speed up production for the future and 
to catch up on orders is dependent on its 
fuel allotments and its ability to attract a 
sufficient supply of labor. 

Railroads 

The railroads of the United States face 
what will probably be the greatest traffic 
demand in history with their equipment in 
worse condition than has ever been known. 

Since July 1st railroad repair work has 
been seriously crippled because of the in- 
ability of the executives to operate their 
shops with unskilled or inexperienced 
strike breakers. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission reports that over 30 per cent 
of the locomotives of the country were in 
need of repair in August. Figures com- 
piled by the Railway Employees Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor 
on September 1st, based on reports from 
220 shop points in all parts of the country. 


show that more than one half of the mo- 
tive power of the country was then out 
of service. The normal number is 7 per 
cent. The surplus of good order freight 
cars has now completely disappeared. The 
figures also show that one third the normal 
number of men were then employed in the 
shops but that these men were turning out 
only one sixth the normal amount of work. 

With equipment in this condition the 
railroads are now required to move an un- 
precedented amount of coal because of the 
coal strike settlement and increased fac- 
tory production; bumper crops in the West, 
and a greatly accelerated flow of manu- 
factured goods paused by returning busi- 
ness prosperity. 

Railroad activity during the next few 
months will be limited only by the num- 
ber of skilled men in the repair shops. The 
settlements which some roads have effected 
with the striking shopmen will probably 
enable those roads to handle the traffic 
adequately in a few months. Other roads 
will suffer in proportion to the number of 
unskilled men and vacant places in their 
shops. 

The economic effects of the shop strike 
even under the most favorable circum- 
stance, however, will be felt long after the 
issues are settled. There is little doubt 
but that there will be a severe car shortage 
in October and November and that the 
present serious delay in transit will con- 
tinue unabated for some time to come. 

Foreign Trade and Shipping 

Foreign trade continues small in com- 
parison with war and bcom years, but con- 
siderably greater than the pre-war period. 
Post war trade has not caught up with the 
enormous expansion of the merchant ma- 
rine during the war; but a substantial de- 
crease in idle ships is recorded since the 
beginning of the year. 

Exports and imports combined in the 
first 8 months of 1922 total $3,300,000,000. 
The 1920 figure was $9,300,000,000 but the 
pre-war level was $2,500,000,000. 

August imports were the largest recorded 
for two years but this was duo primarily 
to a wish to get shipments into the country 
before tariff becomes effective. 

The American Steamship Owners Asso- 
ciation reports that there has been an 8 
per cent decrease in privately owned ton- 
nage idle since January 1st. The Shipping 
Board’s total idle tonnage has been reduced 
from 4,300,000 to 3,977,000 tons. 

Coal 

At the present time the United Mine 
Workers of America control over 60 per 
cent of the soft coal output of the coun- 
try and about 99% per cent of the hard 
output. These facts have been definitely 
established by the figures on coal pro- 
duction prior to and during the strike. 

During the peak month of the boom year 
1920 weekly production of soft coal reached 
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the 12,800,000 mark. During the first week 
of the strike this spring it sank to about 
3,600,000. 

During the peak week of this year hard 
coal production was 2,095,000 tons. During 
the first week of the strike it was 8,000 
tons, showing a union control of 99 6-10 
per cent of the possible output. The output 
was hardly increased at all during the 
strike because of the almost complete 
unionization of all hard coal mines. 

Building Construction 

The building boom continues its record- 
breaking achievements. The August re- 
ports of contracts awarded in 27 North- 
eastern States bring the total for the year 
to date, to $2,362,872,000 — the largest for 
the first eight months of any year. Further, 
this amount is $7,000,000 higher than the 
total for the entire year 1921. The effect 
of such building construction on general 
prosperity may be seen in the increase 
in industrial plant construction, which 
amounted to $67,300,000 during August — 
the largest monthly figure for this kind 
of construction since March 1920. 

Food and Foodstuff* 

Original forecasts of a bumper crop, 
based on conditions as of August 1st, 
have been upset by deterioration during 
August. Estimates based on conditions on 
September 1st, however, still indicate a 
good yield in the major food crops. The 
majority of crops show an increase over 
last year and the estimate for all crops 
is 7 per cent greater than 1921. 

Crop values, of course, are still uncer- 
tain. Officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture have appraised the yield, on a 
September first price basis, at $6,220,600,- 
000. This is an increase of $1,250,000,000 
over a year ago. 


Clothing 

According to reports from various 
sources, the usual slack summer season in 
the clothing industry has passed, and work 
has been resumed on a conservative basis 
for the fall trade. 

Textiles 

The textile industry has been the slowest 
to recover from the depression of last 
year. At the present time, however, re- 
ports from various centers indicate that 
most lines are approaching normal activ- 
ity with a fair prospect for “good business” 
in the immediate future. 

The gradual settlement of the New 
England strike is the most significant de- 
velopment of the past few weeks. Ap- 
proximately one half of the striking mill 
workers have now returned to work without 
the wage reduction against which they 
walked out. This means that business con- 
ditions have markedly improved, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that the mill 


owners wore not sorry for the strike when 
it was called, owing to the large stocks on 
hand and the depressed condition of the 
market. It is now more profitable to be- 
gin work at the pre-strike v/age level than 
to continue the shut down of the mills. 

Metals and Mining 

A survey of the copper market points to 
a need for increased production to avoid 
a scarcity of copper. Stocks of refined 
copper were reduced about 35,000,000 lbs., 
during the past few months. Copper ex- 
ports for June and July maintained a high 
level in comparison with last year. Sales 
for August are estimated at 100,000,000 
lbs. This decrease to less than half the 
amount of the sales reported for May, is 
due, in the foreign market, to the uncer- 
tainty of reparations action, and in the 
domestic sales, to the coal and rail situ- 
ation. July copper production decreased 
almost 5 per cent from the June figures. 

Printing 

Printing, like other industries, shows a 
greater activity now than last year and a 
tendency to recover after the slackness of 
mid-summer. 

Magazine advertising lineage is the best 
gauge of general conditions in the trade. 
September figures show a decided increase 
over both August of this year and Septem- 
ber of last. The total for September 1922 
is 1,484,601 against 1,242,640 for August of 
this year, and 1,267,766 for September of 
last. 


A new automatic shuttleless loom has 
been invented, which, it is believed, will 
revolutionize the cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry. The loom is the invention of an 
Englishman and is said to give double pro- 
duction, plus automatic weaving. 



C3L Genuine 
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MAUSER 

Leas than half pre-war prices. , 

Latest Model 9 Shot Automatic. Shoota 
standard cartridges. Convenient to carry-~- lies flat in 
the pocket— perfect, safety device. World’s Famous 
Luger 30 cal. $21.95 — Hand Ejector Revolver, 
swing out cylinder 32 cal. $16.95. 38 cal. 517.95. 
AU out guns brand new latest models — ^guaranteed 
genuine Imported. 


SEND NO MONEY 


PAY POSTMAN ON DELIVERY. SatWdction 
Guaranteed or money promptly refunded, 

8 AC 25 Cal. BLUE STEEL ARMY AUTO. 
• MATIC — 32 Cal. $10.46. Officers 

automatic. 3 safetips. 2.^ cal. $10.50 
MILITARY TRENCH AUTOMATIC — 
32 Cal. 10 shot, extra m^azine FREE* just like 
you used **over there** $11.65. Imported TOP 
break revolver 32 cal. $7.45 38 cal. $8.45. 

UNIVERSAL SALES CO. 

141 Broadwaj DESK 01 34 New York Ci^ 
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Tyrannical Lined up like a rank of loyal soldiers, the Federal judges 
Imitators of the country, with a few striking exceptions, have been 
falling over themselves issuing injunctions against and 
jailing the railroad workers in a mad contest to imitate the conduct 
of the notorious Judge Taft, better known to the workers as “Injunc- 
tion Bill.” 

William Howard Taft was a mediocre lawyer until placed on the 
bench, and he issued his widely heralded injunctions in the Southwest 
Railroad strike in 1886; in the Burlington strike in 1888, and in the 
Toledo, Ann Arbor and North Michigan strike in 1892. All workers 
who would not be spaniels at Taft’s command were promptly sent to 
jail. His reputation became na^nal. He was a man after the big 
interests’ own heart. He had demonstrated, like Warren G. Harding, 
that he was a “reliable” man, and henceforth his rise to power and 
glory was assured. So in due time, like Harding, he became Presi- 
dent, and after being kicked out bj" the people was made Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

So anxious have been the judges to emulate the record of Judge 
Taft that some of them — like C. J. Skinner, at Augusta, Ga. — have 
been writing out their decisions against the rail workers even before 
holding any hearings and before the presentation of any evidence 
whatsoever. 

Some twenty-five hundred years ago there existed a king, known 
as Darius, who ruled over the Medes and the Persians. He was 
clothed with absolute power. But he was not a usurper like our pres- 
ent-day American judges. He was royal spawn. He claimed, as all 
kings claimed, that his right to rule was a “divine right.” All the 
people under Darius were slaves. What he said was law, just as we 
now find in the United States of America that what an injunction 
judge says is law. Darius, the Persian despot, could and did imprison 
at will; the same is now true of the injunction judges of America. 
There is but little difference. 

The injunction is not law; it is not an instrument of the people; 
it is not taken out of the books wherein are written the enactments 
of law-making bodies set up by the people. It is simply and only an 
order issued by a judge who, in most all cases, was a corporation 
lawyer before being made a judge. It is nothing but judge-made law, 
and its issuance is nothing but a matter of personal preference with 
its maker — ^the judge who, if he never really worked for a living, if 
he never associated with the “lowly,” if he dines frequently with the 
“open-shoppers,” or if he is the least irritable, is sure to issue an 
injunction against the workers. 

So the injunction — ^the one-man law — is nothing less than the 
modern equivalent of the command of a king; for the injunction 
judge, the same as the kings of old, lays down the law, fixes the pun- 
ishment for its violation, and then executes the sentence. He jails 
the workers for “contempt of court” when he himself is in contempt 
of the Constitution which was drafted for the protection of the peo- 
ple against one-man law. But long ago we were brought to realize 
that judges are no respecters of the Constitution, though they expect 
us to respect their own unlawful decisions. 
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Candor compels us to characterize the sending of rail workers, 
or any other workers, to jail by judges for “contempt of court” — ^for 
violating injunctions — as disgraceful, most infamous and damnable. 
If they violate the law, if they are charged with crime, let them be 
proceeded against according to law; let them be tried by a jury of 
their peers, which has been the right of all freemen since the days 
of Magna Charta, and earlier, and if legally convicted let them be 
punished as other violators. We possess the utmost respect for the 
courts as an institution, but are at a loss for language to express our 
genuine contempt for all such property worshipping judges, better 
known as corporation tools. A more complete mockery of justice could 
not be imagined. Nothing better could be calculated to stimulate the 
rapidly failing confidence of the people in the judiciary. 

Not a scrap of testimony has been given to show that any of these 
workers violated any law whatsoever. They are not criminals, and 
not guilty of any crime meriting a prison cell. And we want it known 
that we ask immunity for no man who may be guilty of any unlawful 
or criminal act ; but what we do ask is that when a worker is charged 
with unlawful conduct he shall be tried by the regular process of law 
and before a jury of his peers, the same as any other citizen of our 
country — not by a prejudiced, whimsical and malicious judge who 
assumes the role of judge, jury, and executioner at the same time. 

But we can hardly expect anything different from such judges — 
appointees of political bosses — who, prior to reaching the bench, 
were for years the trusted and highly paid representatives of the rail- 
roads, the bankers, trusts, monopolies, corporations and privileged 
interests. It would be expecting too much of human nature to see such 
men turn squarely around and do justice to those whom they have 
always bitterly opposed — the rank and file of citizens. 

If you should think that we are unjust or too severe in our criti- 
cism, read what the American Judicature Society has to say in Bulle- 
tin VIII, on page 24 : 

“If there is one sad anomaly that should stand out in our present days of con- 
scientious self-searching, it is the harsh fact that, with all our prating about jus- 
tice, we deliberately withhold it from the thousands who are too poor to pay for it." 

Before the State Bar Association of Texas, Judge Seymour D. 
Thompson thus expressed himself : 

“There is danger, real danger, that the people will see at one sweeping glance 
that all of the powers of their Government, Federal and State, lie at the feet of 
us lawyers, at the feet of the Judicial Oligarchy; that those powers are being steadily 
exercised in behalf of the wealthy and powerful classes. Great trusts may place 
their yokes upon the necks of the people of the United States; trial by jury, and 
ordinary criminal justice of the States, are set aside and Federal court injunctions 
substituted therefor.” 

Judge Clarence N. Goodwin, as Chairman of the Conference of 
Bar Associations, which met in Washington on February 23, 1922, had 
this to say to his associates : 

“Equality before the law is impossible so long as the rich and powerful are 
represented in court by the highly educated lawyers. Until such a condition is 
corrected there will be little justice in the courts.” 

And we could easily continue quoting the criticisms of men high 
in the legal profession, men who have been administering severer 
criticisms of their own associates than is uttered by us. 

The fact has been burned into the hearts of the workers that 
there is something wrong in this country; and that the judicial nets 
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are so adjusted as to catch and punish the minnows and let the whales 
slip through. This condition is causing a powerful feeling of disgust 
and resentment to sweep over the land, and is some day going to cause 
the workers to solidly unite to secure a full measure of fair dealing. 
When that day arrives, and coming it is, peacefully, we hope, no 
judicial despot will dare to jail any one to please the corporations 
and the forces of reaction. When this time comes, and coming it is 
as certain as the waters flow to the sea, the forces of privilege, of 
greed and reaction, will not rule in Congress, in legislatures and the 
courts. The day of labor is to come, and the people shall be free, and 
it will come only by the unified voice and vote of the farmer, the 
mechanic, the laborer and their friends. 


Where Will We mean the discussion about the right of men to work. 
It End? The country is now being deluged with canned and 

stereotyped speeches about this sacred right. It is the 
favored topic of the President, his Vice-President, Attorney General, 
and Secretary of War. And every lackey, hanger-on, fake politician 
and public man of “eminence” who bears the stamp of reaction is spout- 
ing and prating about it at every opportunity. None of them can avoid 
shedding tears over the “loyal” worker who exercises his “inalienable 
ana God-given right to work.” 

In his recent ill-advised, one-sided utterances upon the subject, 

Harding declared that he was “resolved to use all the power of the 
Government to sustain the ‘right of men to work’ without let or hin- 
drance, and without the consent of any other man or set of men.” 

Now that was probably not what Mr. Harding meant. Indeed not. 
We only wish that he had meant it. He frequently says many things 
which he does not mean, and means so many things which he does not 
say. What he probably really meant was that a man has the “right to 
work” only when another man revolts against unbearable conditions and 
starvation wages and goes out on strike. And what he also meant was 
that every employer has the “right to work” his employee under any 
conditions and for whatever wages he chooses. 

To our bitter disappointment the fact has been burned into our 
hearts that the only time a working man has the “right to work” guar- 
anteed him by the Government is when he is under the protection 
of a scab-herding and strike-breaking agency instead of a labor 
organization. 

If this were not true, and if Mr. Harding really meant what he 
said, the Government would have enforced the “right to work” of the 
thousands, yes millions, of jobless men who were compelled last winter 
to tramp the streets begging and coaxing for an opportunity to work, 
all because they did not have the “consent” of a small set of men. At 
that time Mr. Harding and his imitators said and did absolutely nothing 
about sustaining the sacred right of those hungry and desperate men 
to work, eat and live. 

If a man has the “right to work” that the President and the banner 
toters of the special interests claim, then he has the same right to a 
job which will pay enough to keep himself and his dependents in decency. 
But every clear-headed and informed person knows that when an un- 
scrupulous employer, or a corporation, demands more profits, when 
wages are to be cut, this “right to work” is simply transferred to the 
right to starve — nothing else. And what the recreant “defenders” of 
the “public” really mean is that the employer shall not be interfered 
with, but rather assisted, in the process of carrying out his right to 
starve the workers into submission and to do as he pleases. 
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So with things as they are, with reaction drunk ^^dth its po’.ver and 
its puppets singing its praises, the worker has no actual “right to work 
he simply works only at the pleasure of the employer — ^that’s all. And 
all this ca^t about his “right to work” is simply an attempt to uphold 
the disgraceful act of scabbing, and for the purpose of making a strike- 
breaking agency out of the Federal Government and to pave the road 
to try and TAKE AWAY his right to quit — to strike — which is almost 
certain to be attempted at the next session of Congress. 

So we must drive home the fact to every wage worker in the country 
that the only rights he now possesses are those which he is strong 
enough to get and to keep — no more. At all times it is a question of 
organization. 

Only when reaction has been dethroned, when the people come into 
possession of their rights, when we get men in public office, high and 
low, who will dare to tell the people the truth, when wage slavery is no 
more, when the workers receive their fair share of what they produce, 
then, and not until then, will men and women have the “right to work.” 


A MESSAGE TO LABOR 

By U. S. Senator Robert M. La Follettb 


After a lifetime spent in observing the 
operation of government, my faith is un- 
shaken that the workers of America in ail 
walks of life have it in their hands to save 
this country and to preserve its original prin- 
ciples and its free institutions for the benefit 
of all the American people. Unless the pres- 
ent generation miserably fails, the cause of 
true representative government is as secure 
in this crisis as in the times of Jefferson 
and Jackson and Lincoln. 

In this great struggle the workers’ weapon 
is a ballot. It is an effective and all power- 
ful weapon. Wielded with intelligence for a 
righteous cause, it can not fail to win. 

Shun, as you would the plague, all who 
counsel resort to force and violence. The 
overthrow of government by violence will 
gain the worker nothing but additional hard- 
ship and suffering for himself and his family. 
If the American people do not have sufficient 
intelligence to secure and hold control of 
government through the ballbt, they would 
not have the intelligence to retain the con- 


trol of government if they were to secure 
that control by force. 

The ballot can be used as effectively today 
as it was used in the other great crises of 
our history. Indeed, I believe that now as 
never before the masses of the AmeT-ican 
people enjoy the greatest opportunity for 
effective political action. 

The probiem confronting this country — mo- 
nopoly control of industry and credit, the 
granting of special privileges through ex- 
cessive tariffs, ship subsidies, railroad guar- 
antees and gratuities, the sheltering of tax 
dodgers by vicious legislation, the bestowal 
of special favors and exemptions upon cor- 
porations at the hands of the courts, the de- 
nial to the masses of men of the fundamen- 
tals of liberty — one and all may be rightly 
settled in an orderly and effective manner 
only through political action. 

If the workers of this country will live up 
to their traditions and use the political power 
in their hands, these problems will be settled 
and settled rightly, in full accord with the 
underlying principles of our Government. 


Courage 


'Tis easy to sing when skies are blue. 

When winds are fair and friends nrt‘ true. 
When the world’s gay and Joy’s on the wing. 
It is easy then to smile and sing. 

Hut when storm clouds break and grief appetirs 
And life's skies are filled with sighs and tears 
Are you fit Just then to do your best? 

And to boldly face the acid test. 

To speak for what you think is true ; 

Not only speak, but dare and do, 

Though epithets vile are at you hurled 
Can yeu smilingly look upon the world? 
A^w'orld that now seems much askew 
With vulgar greed and visions few 
rroclaim your message in danger’s sight 
And send it forth with main and might. 


When your reason’s with your conscience 
squared 

To meet life's grt'atest, you are prepared. 

No steadily keep to the path of right 
Through dismal day, through eerie night 
Though all around may chaff and sneer. 

The beacon of hoiie shines bright and clear. 

To guide you safe to the haven grand. 

Where peace and beauty go h->nd in hand 
Along the streets where Joy-bells ring. 

In the city of ■which the poets sing. 

For which the martyrs fought and bled. 

And blazed the path for us to tread. 

PETER GRANT. 
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THE FREE-BORN BRITISH WORKER IN THE FOURTEENTH 

CENTURY 

The first law passed in England, affecting laborers, was during 
the reign of Edward III, who ascended the throne in 1327. The 
statute was entitled the XXIIID of Edward the Third. The popula- 
tion of the country had been greatly reduced by the “Black Plague,” 
and the scarcity of labor caused wages to rise. The landlords and 
land owners used their political power to keep wages down. The 
law enacted was as follows : 

“That every man and woman, able in body, and within the age of three score, 
not living in merchandise, nor exercising any craft, not having his own whereof 
to live, either land about whose tillage he might employ himself, nor serving any 
other, should be bound to serve if required, at the accustomed wage.’’ 

If he refused, he was committed to jail until he found surety to 
enter into service. If a worker was employed, and left before the time 
agreed, he was to be imprisoned. No employer could pay more than 
the old wages, upon pain of forfeiting double what he paid. If the 
workman accepted more, he was committed to jail; the overplus to 
go to the King’s use, in alleviation of the dismes or quinzimes assessed 
on the town or district. 

The statute, XXVTH of Edward the Third, C. 2, indicated that 
carters, plowmen and other servants were to serve by the year, and 
not by the day, and were not to go out of the town where they dwelt 
in winter, to work elsewhere in summer. The wages of servants in 
husbandry, and certain artificers, were fixed by the act. Not only was 
the workman tied to the soil at a fixed wage, but his choice of clothing 
was rigidly restricted, and his allowance of meat and drink defined 
for him. 

Statute XXXVII of Edward the Third, C. 3, declares — 

“All people that have not Forty Shillings of goods nor of shattles shall not 
take or wear any manner of cloth but blanket and russet of Twelve Pounds the 
yard, and shall wear the ^rdles of linen according to their estate, and that they 
get to eat and drink as pertaineth to them and not excessively.’’ 

Edward VI, in the first year of his reign, passed a law brutally 
punishing those who were found without a master, as follows : 

“For as much as idleness and vagabondry is the mother and root of all thefts, 
robberies and all evil acts and other mischiefs, be it enacted, that whosoever, man 
or woman, not being lame, impotent, or so aged or diseased with sickness that he 
or she cannot work, shall, either like a serving man want a master, or like a beggar, 
idly wander by the highway side or in the streets, and do so continuously for the 
space of three days, and if no man otherwise will take them, do not offer themselves 
to work for meat and drink, or after they be so taken, to work for the space agreed 
betwix them and their masters, delay their work out of convenient time, that then, every 
such person shall be committed for a vagabond to two of the next Justices of the Peace, 
who shall immediately cause the said loiterer to be marked with a hot iron in the 
breast, the mark of V, and adjudge the same person to such presenter, to be his 
slave for the space of two years; only giving the said slave bread and water, or 
small drink, and refuse all meat; the said slave to work by beating, chaining, or 
otherwise in work or labor, how vile soever it be; and if any manner of slave ap- 
pointed run away, the same Justices shall cause such slave to be marked on the 
forehead, or ball of the cheek, with a hot iron, with the sign of an S, and shall 
judge the run-away to be the said master’s slave forever; and if the said slave 
shall, the second time, run away, that every such running away shall be judged 
felony, and such run-away to be taken as a felon, and condemned to suffer pains 
of death as other felons.” 
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THE FREE-BORN AMERICAN WORKMAN IN THE TWENTIETH 

CENTURY 

In the United States, during the reign of The Vacationer, It 
was ordered and decreed: That said defendants (workers)), and each 
of them, and each and all of their attorneys, servants, agents, associates, 
members, employees, and all persons acting in aid of, or in conjunction 
with them, be * * * restrained from in any manner interfering 

with, hindering or obstructing said railroad companies (employers) , or 
any of them, their agents, servants, or employees, * * * or ob- 

structing the agents, servants and employees of said railroad companies 
(employers) , or any of them, engaged in the inspection, repair, opera- 
tion, and use of trains, * * * or other equipment of said railroad 

companies (employers), or any of them; and from preventing, or at- 
tempting to prevent, any person or persons from freely entering into 
or continuing in the employment * * * ; or in any manner conspiring, 
combining, confederating, agreeing, and arranging with each other, or 
with either person or persons, organizations or associations, to injure 
or interfere with, or hinder, said railroad companies (employers), or 
any of them; loiteri^ig, or being unnecessarily in the vicinity of the 
points and places of ingress or egress of the employees of said railroad 
companies (employers), ♦ ♦ * or aiding, abetting, directing, or 

encouraging any person or persons, organization or association, by 
letters, telegrams, telephone, word of mouth, or otherwise inducing, or 
attempting to induce by * * * display of numbers or force ; jeers, 

entreaties, argument, persuasion, rewards, or otherwise, any person or 
persons to abandon the employment of said railroad companies (em- 
ployers) , or any of them, or to refrain from entering such employment, 
in any manner, by letters, printed or other circulars, telegrams, tele- 
phone, word of mouth, oral persuasion or suggestion, or through inter- 
views to be published in newspapers, or shall otherwise, in any manner 
whatsoever, encourage, direct or commend any person, whether a mem- 
ber of any or either of said labor organizations or associations * * * , 
or otherwise to abandon the employment of said railroad companies 
(employers) , or any of them, or to refrain from entering the service of 
said railroad companies (employers) or any of them. (2) That the 
said defendants (workers) * * * be restrained and enjoined from 

issuing any instructions, requests, public statements, or suggestions, in 
any way, to any defendant herein, or to any official or members of said 
labor organizations * * *, or to any official or member of any sys- 

tem federation thereof, with reference to their conduct, or the work they 
shall perform, or to induce any such official or members, or any other 
persons whomsoever, to do anything for the purpose of, or calculated to 
cause any employee of said railroad companies (employers) or any of 
them, to abandon employment thereof; or to cause any persons to re- 
frain from entering the employment thereof * * * ; using, causing 

or consenting to the use of any of the funds or monies of said labor or- 
ganizations in aid of, or to promote or inaugurate the doing of any 
of the matters or things hereinbefore complained of.” 

Comparison of the Twentieth Century regulations with those of the 
Fourteenth Century indicate that aside from the elimination of the 
brand upon the breast, forehead or cheek, (which is now restricted to 
live stock on the ranges), the privileges and freedom of action of the 
toilers have not advanced as rapidly as some may be inclined to believe ; 
and would indicate that our much boasted civilization is, after all, a 
thin veneer, covering the practices of medieval ages. 
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4- I IN MEMORIAM >[• 


Bro. N. P. Anderson^ L. U. No. 12 

Whereas the Almighty God In His Divine 
wisdom has called to his Heavenly Home our 
esteemed Brother N. P. Anderson while In the 
prime of life and blossom of manhood, de< 
voted to the best of moral principles In fur- 
thering the welfare of his beloved wife and 
many friends; and 

Whereas we deeply regret the sad occasion 
that deprives us of such a kind and faithful 
brother ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of Local No. 12 
I. B. E. W., extend their sincerest sympathy 
his beloved wife in this her hour of deepest 
sorrow; and be it further 

Resolved, That our charter he draped for 
thirty days and a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the bereaved wife, and a copy sent to 
the official Journal for publication and one copy 
spread on the minutes of our Local Union. 

L. J. MOSLEY 
A. B. ORIbFIN 
W. R. CARLILE 
Resolutions Committee. 


Bro. A.> G. Herdliska, L. U. No. 51 

Whereas it has pleased Almighty God in His 
infinite wisdom to call from our midst our be- 
loved brother, Alva G. Herdliska, who was 
killed while performing his duty. Although 
a member of Local Union No. 51 for less 
than one year, he made many friends who will 
miss him. 

Whereas Local Union No. 51 has lost a true 
and loyal friend and brother; therefore be it 
Resolved, That we, members of Local No. 
51, extend to his bereaved family our heart- 
felt sympathy in their hour of need and sor- 
row ; and be it further 

Rc.solved, That we drape our charter for 
thirty days, and that a <opy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to the bereaved family, a copy 
sent to the official Journal for publication and 
a copy spread on the minutes of our meeting. 

B. F ERNST 
W. II . CULP 
E. J. FRASER 
L. T. HENRY 

I’oinnilttee. 


Bro. Edward McCabe, L. U. No. 352 

Whereas the Supreme Ruler of the Universe 
has deemed It advisable to call from our midst 
<m this day, August 22, 1922, Bro. Edward 
McCabe; and 

Wher(*a3 Brother McCal>e has always shown 
a loyalty that should l>e and will be a mark 
to remember and strive for ; and 

Whereas his memory will always be cher- 
ished by hundreds of friends and brothers who 
knew him ; be It therefore 

Resolved, That we, the members of Local 
T’nion No. 352. International Bndberhood of 
Electrical Workers, of Lansing, Mich., do here- 
by t‘'D(l(‘r our heartfelt sympathy to bis be- 
reaved relatives in this their time of sadness; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That our charter be draped for a 
period of thirty days and that a copy of these 
n*solutions be sent to the mother of Brother 
McCabe, one copy to the official journal of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, and that one copy be spread upon the 
minutes of our Local Union. 

CHAS. PARSONS 
RUDOLPH MEISSNER 
J. J. SANKERS 

Resolutions Committee. 


Bro. Harold Lange, L. U. No. 110 

Whereas it has pleased the Almighty God to 
take from our midst our beloved Bro. Harold 
Lange ; and 

'Whereas in his untimely taking away, Local 
No. 110 has lost an esteemed and worthy 
brother; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, as u union in brotherly 
love, pay tribute to his memory and extend to 
his bereaved relatives our deepest sympathy in 
Ibis their hour of grief; and be It further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sprtiui upon the nduutes; that a copy be sent 
to the bereaved relatives and a copy be for- 
warded to our official Journal for publication. 

L. P. KELLY. K. S. 

G. PRESSMAN, Pres. 

R. W. HOLMES, Fin. Sec. 


Bro. Thomas Reilly, L. U. No. 696 

TVlieroas there has been taken from our 
midst Bro. Thomas Reilly, who was electro- 
cuted while wf>rk. whereby Local No. COfi, 
I. B. E. W., has last a true and loyal mem- 
ber who served his country during the World 
War in the navy ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the' members of Local 
No. 696, I. B. E. W., do extend to his bereaved 
relatives our heartfelt sympathy in their hour 
of sadness in their great loss; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to his relatives, a copy be sent to the 
official Journal for publication, and a copy be 
spread on our minutes; and be it further 
Resolved, That our charter be draped for a 
period of thirty days and the meeting ad- 
journed to respect the memory of our departed 
brother. 

ALLEN T. HY'ATT 
GEORGE COLONY 
R. HARTIGAN 

Committee. 


Bro. William V. Paschal, L. U. No. 829 

Resolutions of respect of memory of Bro. 
William V. Paschal who came to his death by 
the bands of an enemy of organized labor 
on the 21st day of August, 1922 (Year of 
our Lord), God saw fit to take from us our 
friend and brother; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That wo, members of the I. B. 
E. W., put our shoulders to the wheel in a 
more concerted effort to win thi.s strike, and 
advocate the principle of righteousness and 
honesty for which our late brother laid down 
his IiLl 

Whereas In his lifetime we have recognized 
lilni as a loyal and true brother and friend, 
an honest and upright man, a loving husband 
and father, a good citizen, patriotic ami de- 
voted to the welfare of his country and his 
duties as a kind brother; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the iiieiiibers of Local 
T'nion No. S29, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, do hereby express our 
h<'artfelt sympathy to bis bereaved family and 
relatives in their hour ol sorrow; and be 11 
further 

Resolved, That our charter be draped for 
thirty days, and a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the official Journal, and one copy 
sent to the bereaved family, also a copy be 
spread upon the minutes of the Local Union. 

A. T. CLICK, 

Local Chairman. 

THO»S. J. CASPER, 

Fin. Sec’y. 
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Bro. Thomas Winters, L. U. No. 713 

■WTiereas it has been the will of our Almighty 
God to call from our midst our esteemed 
brother, Thomas Winters, and 

Whereas Local No. 71o has lost one of its 
true and loyal members ; be it therefore 

Resolved, That we extend our deepest and 
most heartfelt sympathy to the relatives and 
friends of our departed brother ; and be it 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be spread on our minutes and our charter be 
draped for a period of thirty days. 

T. F. SCHILT 
ROBERT ALTON 
ClIAS. LAVIN. 


Bro. Clymer L. Cooper, L. U. No. 346 

Whereas Bro. G.L. Cooper, hearkening to the 
Divine command has gone to that undiscovered 
land from whose bourn no traveler has ever 
returned. Brother Cooper died August 25, 
1922, while in the flower of useful, vigorous 
and glorious manhood. His many noble qual- 
ities, buoyant spirits, light heart and deep 
affections will ever remain fresh in the memo- 
ries of those who knew him best ; and 


Whereas we recognize that in his sudden 
death Local Union No. 346 has lost a true, 
iuyal, highly esteemed and worthy member, the 
country a good' and loyal citizen, the home a 
faithful and devoted husband and father ; 
therefore be it 

RftHdved, That we bow our heads in prayer 
to Almighty God, that his soul may rest in 
peace; and be it further 

Resolved, That the members of Local Union 
No. 346 extend their deepest sympathy to his 
family and friends In this their hour of grief 
and sorrow ; and be it further 

Resolved, That our charter be draped in 
mourning for a period of thirty days as a 
token of respect to his memory, and that a 
copy of these resolutions be spread upon our 
minutes, a copy sent to his family and a copy 
sent our oflScial journal for publication. 

Not gone from memory nor from love 
Rut to our Father’s home above. 

Free from all sorrow, grief and pain ; 
Our loss 1s his eternal gain. 

,T. P. HAmLTON, Pres. 
RALPH A. VICK 
PLES ARMSTRONG 
J. M. BUMBACHER, Sec’y. 

Committee. 


THE CARE OF CHILDREN’S TEETH 

By Dr. Hermann M. Biggs, New York State Commissioner of Health 


How often one hears a mother say, 
"What is the use of taking care of the 
first teeth when in a few years my child 
will have a nice new set?” This is a very 
wrong and harmful idea. By following this 
kind of reasoning many mothers have un- 
knowingly caused their children to have 
misshapen mouths and to suffer much un- 
necessary pain from decaying teeth. Listen 
a few minutes and we will tell you why 
this is so. 

If the first teeth decay and have to be 
extracted or if cavities occur and chewing 
becomes painful, the child can not properly 
chew its food, and consequently the jaws 
do not develop normally. Chewing exer- 
cises and strengthens the muscles of the 
jaw and increases the blood supply of the 
teeth and jaws. Unless the teeth obtain a 
normal supply of blood they do not receive 
enough lime salts to make them hard. This 
also affects the second teeth which are 
forming beneath the first. 

The first permanent tooth to appear is 
the six-year molar or chewing tooth which 
comes through just back of the temporary 
molars. It is commonly mistaken for a 
first tooth and thus unless the child has 
been taught early to take care of his 
teeth it is often allowed to decay. 

If the first permanent molar is lost it 
usually results in irregular second teeth 
as the next incoming tooth pushes for- 
ward and occupies the space left by the 
removal. Besides causing irregularity of 
the second teeth, this provides additional 
crevices for food to lodge in and decay, and 
makes it much more difficult to keep the 
teeth clean. It is an expensive and pain- 
ful job to have these teeth straightened 
when the child is older. 


If the jaw fails to develop properly as 
a result of these causes, the middle section 
of the face ceases to grow, the face is 
misshapen, and troubles of the nose, throat 
and ear often result later in life. Proper 
care of the temporary teeth will therefore 
save much pain and suffering and expense. 
Moreover, if a child is taught to take proper 
care of the first teeth, there will be less 
chance of decay of the permanent teeth 
through neglect and the child will have 
learned a valuable lesson while young. 

A child should be taken to a dentist at 
least once every six months beginning at 
three years of age, to have the teeth ex- 
amined, thoroughly cleaned, and if neces- 
sary, to have any cavities filled. This 
slight expense is cheap insurance against 
the risk of expensive dental work when the 
child is a little older, and it starts a good 
habit of proper periodical attention to the 
teeth which may well last throughout life. 

A neglected decayed tooth sooner or later 
becomes abscessed. An abscessed tooth 
pours poison into the system and may cause 
heart trouble, rheumatism, inflammation 
of the nerves and a number of our dis- 
orders. 

Teach the children to clean their teeth 
thoroughly after each meal and before go- 
ing to bed Tell them to brush the way 
the teeth grow, commencing with the gums, 
the upper teeth down, the lower teeth up, 
both inside and out. This method cleans 
teeth better than brushing across. Show 
them how to keep the spaces between the 
teeth clean by the use of silk floss. Above 
everything else, keep the children’s teeth 
free from decay by taking them regularly 
to the dentist. 
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at Your Fini 

H ere is the Cyclopedia of Applied Electricity. The world’s greatest elei 
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new and better way of doing things — all the new appliances and ( 
These great books are not one man’s ideas, but the combined knowledge and 
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electrical Facts 


sr Tips 

)oks. It’s a complete course of study in elec- 
“old timer.” Every electrical problem — every 
it— are explained in plain everyday English, 
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FREE EXAMINATION 

SEE BEFORE YOU BUY 

Send the coupon for these great Elec- 
trical books TODAY. You can’t afford 
to be without them, and you don’t take 
any risk at all. The coupon brings the 
whole set by express collect for a week’s 
free examination. Use the books a week 
and notify us to get them back if they 
don’t please you. If you like them send 
us only $2.80 and $3.00 each month until 
$29.80 is paid. If you prefer to pay cash 
with order send only $26.80. The return 
privilege holds good just the same. 
Remember — sending for the books does 
not obligate you to buy, 

AMERICAN TECH. SOCIETY 
Dept. E-9S6, Chicago 


Read What This 
Man Says: 

MinneapoliSt Minn. 

American Technical Society, 

Chicujs'o, 

Dear Sirs: 

“I have been working for years 
as an electrician for several differ- 
ent firms doing practically all kinds 
of installation work, but did not 
really understand the possibilities of 
the electrical field until I got your 
set of electrical books. I expect to 
go into business for myself now. 
You can easily understand that I am 
able to do this only because of what 
I learned from your books. They 
are fine books and I hope I will get 
a chance to recommend them to 
someone else.*’ 

Yours very truly, 

T. B. K. 

Pull name and address on appli 
cation. 

FREE EXAMINATION 
SEE BEFORE YOU BUY 

Mail This Coupon 
No Money 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


L. U. NO. 2, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Editor: 

T here is plenty to write about and I 
wish I were a good enough scribe to 
make it “real stuff” as an editor 
would probably put it, but I have to 
content myself with just putting it in my 
own language and tell the brothers at large 
that again No. 2 has draped her charter in 
behalf of our late brother, Pat Burnet, who 
for some time has been in a pretty bad fix 
and ofttimes No. 2’s heart has gone out to 
him, for we all more or less realized his 
helplessness, and again I want to comment 
on the fact that though No. 2 may have her 
faults, yet never to my knowledge has she 
turned a deaf ear to the appeals that were 
sent in by him and now that he has gone 
we want those he left to know and feel that 
they still have sympathizers in No. 2 and 
that we extend to them our heartfelt sym- 
pathy. We also want to thank No. 18, of 
the coast, for the interest and cooperation 
that they gave us in helping to take care 
of this brother. It goes to show that carry- 
ing a card is something bigger and better 
than just banded together for selfish inter- 
ests and a raise in pay. 

Then there is the railroad strike and what 
the interests are trying to do to all organ- 
ized labor and what their fight means to all, 
but I will let the. editor and some of the 
experts tell it to the brothers in forceful 
words that will carry it to the hearts of all. 
Fraternally yours, 

SOLLIDAY, 

Press Correspondent. 

L. U. NO. 100, FRESNO, CALIF. 

Editor: 

As we do not seem to carry any one 
with the title of “Press Secretary,” and 
as I like to read the Worker and know of 
several worthy brothers with the same fail- 
ing, I think I may as well break the ice 
that seems to be gathering around our 
local, just to see what kind of fish there 
are in the stream. 

I notice that in nearly every issue of 
the Worker we have a few of those old 
war horses who start their letters, “As 
this is my first attempt,” etc. Seems like 
a fault that so many letter writers use the 
same sentence. You will notice I changed 
mine. 

It has always been a puzzle to me why 
so few locals have press secretaries, or, if 
they do have them, why so few write. With 
the right kind of information from the 
different locals, in my opinion, working 
conditions ol any kind of advantages en- 


joyed by one local or one part of the 
country might be used as a foundation for 
help for some other part, if some mention 
of an advantage gained was in our journal. 

That one thing — condition — is really what 
persuaded me to overrun the bounds of 
convention and get me tangled with this 
mighty pen. I say mighty because I read 

that in some book, but on with the 

dance. 

I hope every member of Local No. 100 
gets a copy of this number of the Worker, 
because if I succeed in doing such a big 
thing as to start them thinking for them- 
selves, well, this night’s work will have 
been well paid for. 

It has been either my fortune or misfor- 
tune, of which, as yet, I am not absolutely 
sure, to hear a number of complaints from 
members, officers nnH nlbers. of mv own 
or, I will say, the local union of which I 
am a member, about the power of one of 
our worthy brothers. 

Now I fully realize that in any local 
or in any club, organization, corporation, 
civic body or what not, that you will gen- 
erally find a man, a big man, not perhaps 
physically, but mentally, who is generally 
the guiding star. But there is a difference 
in the average leader and the one of whom 
I speak. The average leader has his ad- 
visers and he also listens to the voice of 
the masses. Not so, apparently, of our 
own. His is a one-man power. When he 
makes a statement he thinks it is final. 
When he hears objections to his ways he 
gets up and pounds the table with his 
fist for emphasis. 

Whatever way he votes on a question- 
er talks — generally the house votes except 
perhaps a few. The only reason I can 
see for this is that he places those who 
are looking for work on the jobs that are 
offered, so if you don’t vote right you 
don’t eat, or at least none too well. 

Now if there are any of my brother 
members who have the nerve to stand up 
and tell me that this condition is just 
and should continue to exist, I would cer- 
tainly like to see or hear him. 

When approximately 50 working members 
of a local union put a man in a position 
to represent them; when they pay the 
money they earn from honest work or toil 
for the upkeep of a position for a man as 
their representative, it is certainly not fair 
to put them in the position of a beggar 
seeking alms in return. 

It is neither fair to them nor to the man 
himself, and in my own small opinion that 
is the main trouble. 

Another thing. What is, in your opinion, 
a union man ? Is it a man who is eternally 
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teiiing you how much he has done for you 
and how little he received in return, or 
is it one who believes in all for one and 
one for all? 

Now I believe that a man representing 
your interests in an organization should 
be well paid. Say the highest wages you 
demand from your employer. If he fur- 
nishes his own automobile he should re- 
ceive payment for that, but at the same 
time I fail to see where he is entitled to 
all you have in the treasury for his hard 
work — with his jaws. 

I venture to say that 50 per cent of you 
do not know the salaries that are paid for 
the different offices. How many of you 
know that the salary of the business agent 
is $65 per week for 52 weeks in the year? 
How many of you know that the salary of 
recording secretary is $5 per month, 12 
months in the year; that the delegate to 
Building Trades gets $2.50 per month, or 
his dues? How many of you know that 
you pay $35 per month for a machine for 
the business agent and besides that there 
have been bills 0. K’d by your trustees for 
side trips at 10 and 12 cents per mile? 

And now, to cap the climax, he says that 
you must give him a vacation with pay 
every year that he is in office, because he 
doesn’t receive any overtime for his work. 
How much overtime do you get in a year, 
especially the last two? He takes you back 
three years, when you were making good 
money, and says that because of that year 
he is entitled to it. He does not, or did 
not, mention the fact that times have 
changed since then. He doesn’t mention 
the fact that your wages have been re- 
duced since then, nor does he mention the 
fact that he makes, with what he is paid 
through your local $376 more per year 
than you do if 5mu work every day in the 
week and every week in the year. 

He told you that every business agent in 
our town but two or three got his vaca- 
tion with pay. I will tell you that there 
is not one; and most of the locals have 
a larger membership than ours. 

Then last but not least, what do you 
think of your “trustee,” whom you elect 
to look after your finances, etc., who has 
crust enough to get up on the floor and tell 
a member that he thinks it’s small of him 

— “d small,” he said — to question the 

light of the business agent to have a vaca- 
tion with pay, after all the hard work he 
does, sitting up nights, etc., trying to keep 
up with his work. 

But actually, tell me, some one, where 
all this hard work is. I know of several 
members who go out nights dn business 
for the local who feel it a duty, and they 
don’t ask pay for everything, either. 

Think it over. Take this copy of the 
Worker over in some corner where the 
mailed fist can’t scare you and read it over; 
then think it over. 

Fraternally, 

J. H. Robinson, 

Local Union No. 100. 
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L. U. NO. 106 , JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 

Editor: 

It is again time for another letter to the 
Worker, so here goes. Everything is about 
the same as last month, only it was reported 
at our last meeting that the Niagara, Lock- 
port and Ontario Power Company wanted six 
or eight linemen on the high line they are 
building from Dunkirk to Jamestown. They 
are paying 80 cents per hour, so I am told. 
The gangs are now working towards Fal- 
coner. 

Inside work is picking up a little and our 
meetings are very well attended. Last meet- 
ing we initiated three new ones; we get 
one or more nearly every meeting night now. 

About a dozen of us went to Erie Labor 
Day to join No. 66 in the parade. We got 
there in time to see the finish of it. The 
reason was, Erie was on fast time and we 
were on slow time. The next time they in- 
vite us over I wish they would let us know 
what time they go by. However, we all at- 
tended the ox roast and picnic at Four-mile 
Creek and we certainly enjoyed ourselves 
greatly. 

W’e are talking of visiting Local Unions 
30, 56, 593, 41 and 63 in this vicinity in the 
near future, and hope these locals will appre- 
ciate our coming. Will give more of the 
plans in the next Worker. 

This local had an assessment on an appren- 
tice for ratting in the last strike. The car- 
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penters took him over our protest. We ap- 
pealed to the central body, and they referred 
it to the general officers of each brotherhood. 
If a man can scab it on one local, then an- 
other craft take him in is it any wonder we 
have so many rats to contend with? Enough 
said. 

One of our members while in Dunkirk re- 
cently was talking with the secretary of 
No. 593, and he was saying that his local 
could not see how the general officers could 
afford to pay the insurance for 90 cents a 
month. He thinks they will make a fizzle 
of it. It would be well if the general officers 
could send somebody there or write a good 
strong letter relating to said insurance. 

Wishing all the brotherhood every success, 
I beg to remain. 

Fraternally yours, 

W. E. M. 

Press Secretary. 


L. U. NO. 125, PORTLAND, OREG. 

Editor: 

Being up to our neck in the railroad 
strike we feel that it is not out of place 
to mention the spirit of enthusiasm and 
earnestness with which our brothers out 
on strike are conducting themselves. 

Our Local is fortunate in having among 
its membership some of the lives! wires 
ever cut in cn the old I. B. E. W. trans- 
former. Their k. v. a. is rated at not less 
than six figures. Man, oh, man! how them 
babies has been mowing down through the 
onions these past few weeks. We won’t 
go into details as to names, because the 
list would resemble a young city directory, 
besides the. chances of omitting, inad- 
vertently, one name as worthy of publicity 
as the others. 

Oregon is a country of vast spaces, with 
our local holding jurisdiction throughout 
the entire State, outside of Portland, and 
with the exception of our worthy brothers 
of Local Union 517 in Astoria. Consequently 
it has required no little effort to cover the 
territory involved in the railroad contro- 
versy. 

The foregoing facts, coupled with that of 
our organization being without the ser- 
vices of a business agent, have resulted in 
bringing forth the best talent from among 
our brothers to fight this battle. Some of 
the boys have driven day and night, — 
furnishing their own machines — and cov- 
ering hundreds of miles in an effort to 
persuade the “weak sisters” off the job. 

Not in every instance have their efforts 
been rewarded with success, but on the 
whole it has demonstrated to the outside 
membership that there is a sound basic 
principle to our organization, and is not 
(as many have suspected) merely a re- 
mitting point for dues. Also it has de- 
veloped for their mental digestion the fact 
that a solemn obligation was taken by them, 
the violation of which is not and shall 
never be forgotten by the real men affili- 
ated with it. 


Our worst offenders appear to be those 
misguided operators employed with the Ore- 
gon Electric Railway, but the bridge oper- 
ators of the S. P. & S. Railway are follow- 
ing them a close second. A few shopmen 
also are enumerated among the scaly ones. 

All of the effort made by our boys has 
been confined to logical argument by peace- 
ful methods. 

It is certainly shocking to a man’s in- 
telligence to hear the pitiful arguments ad- 
vanced by some of the offenders. The edu- 
cational authorities of our country were 
shocked to learn of the large percentage of 
illiteracy as disclosed by the draft board 
data during the war, but they would sure 
throw a Julius Caesar swoon should the 
true percentage of plain, unvarnished fools 
be disclosed to them. Just plain critters 
these scalies are. Human in shape, wear- 
ing the customary habiliments of men, 
nourished by the same sort of food, but 
without the sense of reason. The pity of 
it is that they don’t know that they don’t 
know, and that’s what makes them so hope- 
less. Passively they stand ready and ripe 
for the iron ring of serfdom to be welded 
about their necks. Why. some of ’em would 
be so dern pleased that they would prob- 
ably rush out and have their names em- 
bossed on the rings in gold letters. But 
they don’t need names; serial numbers are 
sufficient for them and their posterity. 

Fortunately all of our efforts are not with- 
out success nor devoid of a certain amount 
of humor. For instance: over in Van- 
couver, Wash., the railroad has a small herd 
of scalies who, cattle like, are herded 
through the corral gate to service trains. 
Recently it so happened that an inbound 
Portland train was late (a pretty regular 
occurrence these days). It also had a meet 
at that point with an outbound train, which 
had been serviced at Portland and was 
’rarin’ to go. But, the inbound needed 
everything, pretty near, except wheels. The 
big gate opened and out scampered the 
rats. With one eye peeled for a festive 
brick they swarmed onto the 0. K. train 
and cut the engine loose and got busy. 
They didn’t even see the b. o. train until 
somebody wised them to the boner they 
had pulled. Then in an excited effort to 
undo the damage they got bawled on the 
switching and tied both trains for better 
than thirty minutes. And the railway 
managers’ association say they have the 
situation well in hand. 0 boy! we’ll say 
they do but — it’s a bad situation; sort of 
droopy and puny, so to speak. 

The next funniest thing we know of is 
Warren Gamaliel’s one-act comedy in the 
White House. We’ll bet an old time coup- 
ling pin against the White House hound 
that W. G. just hones for the hickory chair 
on the porch at Marion. 

Once we read of how Nero had his 
throne lugged down to the beach in an 
august but futile effort to stay the tide, 
and had to dash home for a dry pair of 
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pants. We smiled at his egotistical crast; 
but when the President of these here well- 
remembered United States, busts into tears 
and indites a sad epistle to our rowdy 
little Congress, all because the Santa Fe 
trainmen ditched their trains in Brawley, 
Calif., it is sure time to page the comedy 
camera man. 

Now, if Waren G. only knew his United 
States as he should, there would have been 
no occasion to thresh about his office like 
a he Sarah Bernhardt, nor step on the tail 
of the White House pootch, thereby wring- 
ing fresher tears of soul anguish from 
both. Had hei but known them there 
jungles he’d have also known that them 
there babies could have resided in that 
section until they were of age to vote with 
never a measle, nor whooping cough, nor 
a chicken pox, for it is sure healthy as 
well as hot. 

M. DeA. Carr, 

Press Secretary. 


L, U. NO. 188, CHARLESTON, S. C. 

Editor: 

Just a few lines from Local Union 188. 
Nothing new in sight to talk about but we 
all keep busy and that is a lot to say. I 
promised to tell the facts on the rest of these 
(?) brothers that I did not get in the last 
month’s Worker, like Simon Jones, the “Fat 
Boy;” Larney Williams, assistant to Brother 
Clayton, of boiler room fame. We claim that 
Williams is Clayton’s assistant because he 
helped Clayton out of the back door. Some- 
body said that King was trying to get in to 
help Williams but he was talking to himself 
and his hands got in his way. Now look 
at Brother Warren. He will go to sleep 
climbing up a 30-foot pole. I guess this is 
enough of this junk. 

If any of the brothers should run across 
J. C. Duncan tell him to write to Brother 
Corby, also Bro. Bill Temple. I think he 
is in Columbus, Ohio. 

Well, brothers, one thing has sure got our 
goat, and that 1s Tom Cooper, of Local Union 
382. He was riding around here sometime 
ago in a Ford, and now we see him sporting 
a Dodge car. We want to find out where 
he. found it or what fire did he go to, or 
who left the car in front of the hotel. 

Well, brothers, the railroad strike around 
here looks pretty bad for tbe Atlantic Coast 
Line employees. So far they have failed to 
sign up; the Southern Road also. The Sea- 
board has put all men back on the job, and 
the strikebreakers have left. 

For when the One Great Scorer comes to 
write against your name. 

He writes not that you won or lost, but how 
you played the game. 

Best wishes to all. 

J. J. Barrineau, 
Press Secretary. 


L. U. NO. 212, CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Editor: 

September 27, with chilly morning breezes 
greeting the early riser, have no effect on 
some, still see a few of the regulars going 
to their daily employment in their shirt 
sleeves. 

Noticed one funny little man today, very 
much in defiance of dame fashion’s procla- 
mation, still sporting the old reliable straw 
hat. Appearances suggested his not being 
poor, but close. 

The appetizing odors so noticeable at this 
time of the year when one passes the old 
popcorn vender causes vain regrets that you 
were ever forced to grow out of your child- 
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hood days and reach the age where it seems 
so humiliating to walk the streets munch- 
ing corn from a paper bag. 

Bill Higgins and his gang still flgure out 
parleys on the benches of Fountain Square 
in the early mornings, until the whistle 
blows for action on the new Gibson House. 
We hope, for their benefit, that the city does 
not start beautifying the square until the 
Gibson job is finished. 

The password of the “Higher Ups,” of 
“Xmas Dinner in the New Gibson,” has 
caused the job to progress with startling 
rapidity. I might suggest to any of the dear 
brothers interested that they secure their 
reservations early, as no doubt they will be 
hard to get later on. 

There is so much action today in Cincin- 
nati and so many automobiles (and Fords) 
continuously on our thoroughfares that it 
must be quite a hardship for our neighbors 
from the rural districts to spend a day with 
us. Saw one the other day who hesitated 
fully twenty minutes before attempting to 
make one of our prominent crossings, but 
finally reached mid-ocean only to be called 
back by Mr. T. Rafic Kop for jay walking. 

That the above incident is an exception 
rather than the rule in referring to citizens 
of the rural districts is being brought out 
more plainly every day. I have in mind 
that a couple of years ago Ohio sent a small 
town guy to Washington who has since then 
been shrewd enough to collect |75,000 per 
annum, golf expenses. 

Just a year previous to this writing found 
hundreds of I. B. E. W. delegates, guests 
of the various locals of St. Louis. I can 
say it was a visit long to be remembered, 
and for the ones who will be fortunate 
enough to make the trip I hope that Mon- 
treal will be as liberal in her entertainment 
in 1923. 

The sudden attempt of Bro. Al. Behman to 
cancel all previous bachelor engagements, 
was brought about at the “Little Church 
Around the Corner” when Al. played a very 
important role in one of the most brilliant 
of the early fall weddings in Newport’s most 
exclusive set. Brothers Marty and McKenzie, 
in new tailored garments with exceptionally 
large hip pockets, served as ushers. Sub- 
stituted for the time-worn wedding march 
were the beautiful strains of “Who Said It 
Couldn’t Be Done?” played on the saxophone 
by George Schwoeppe. The wedding break- 
fast was served on the banks of the White 
Water River, this being the last request of 
the young groom, who still retains memories 
of days past when he gambled his skill 
against that of the black bass with much 
success. 

The final celebration which is to be held 
at 29 East Twelfth street upon Al’s return 
from his Canadian honeymoon is being looked 
forward to by many with keen interest. 

I could always account for June weddings, 
when “A young man’s fancy turns,” etc, but 
at this time of the year it must be the fra- 
grance of the wood grate fires on the crisp 
air that tempts both young and less young 


into its rejuvenating rays, which has some 
bearing on it. 

Well, “old top,” since all my former advice 
meant nothing to you it only remains for 
me to wish you well. This I know is the 
message from all who know you. 

Fraternally yours, 

E. S. 


L. U. NO. 271, WICHITA, KANS. 

Editor: 

Just a line to the Worker in regard to 
two electrical workers one claiming to be a 
member of Local Union 997, Shawnee, Okla., 
and the other of No. 1039, Abilene, Texas. 
These men have been going on jobs in the 
State of Kansas and Oklahoma with “phony” 
receipts. On getting jobs they proceed to 
borrow money and never attempt to pay it 
back. 

These men’s names are (or at least they 
say their names are) Roy Johnson, who 
claims Local Union 997 as his local union, 
and Jack Anderson, who claims membership 
in Local Union 1039. Please make note of 
same in Worker and oblige the rank and 
file of members working in this district. 

I may also state that I have done a little 
organizing by sending three new members 
into No. 271. Wishing you the best returns 
of the day I beg to remain. 

Fraternally yours, 

J. J. Dimonp. 

Peabody, Kans., R. F. D., No. 4. 


L. U. NO. 347, DES MOINES, IOWA 

Editor: 

Well, the weather is lovely and so is 
everybody, with an extra share of happiness 
thrown in. 

The Grand Old Boys (G. A. R.) of Civil 
War fame are having their convention here, 
which started September 26th. On the 27th 
the city (I mean village) turned out in 
force to view the biggest and grandest 
parade ever held here, lasting nearly four 
hours. I was perched at the cornice of a 
roof and a scries of views surged through 
my mind’s eye of other parades I have 
seen, but this was the largest yet. 

' The one big thought that passed me, 
but not over my head, was that here was 
a bunch of grand old men who were game 
to march, and, what is more, came here 
from the extreme East, South, West and 
North. While (now get this) we have 
what one might say, union men galore in 
this vicinity. Did they all march Labor 
Day? Were they game to show their 
colors? Well, I’d be ashamed to say any- 
thing or comment upon it, for they all did 
not. I marched at the rear of our division 
with the roll call, and had my eye on the 
boys, as well as the spectators, and saw 
many whom I know were union men. May- 
haps Daugherty got under their skins. If 
they were cowards it probably was a good 
thing that they did not march. These 
boys of the G. A. R. marched fifteen long 
blocks; the youngest seventy-two years 
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old, the oldest juSt otic ccr.tary, but they 
were game, as game as they were in 1861-B. 
It hurts to think of us of 1922. Even at 
that. We the real union boys and girls who 
showed our true colors, helped to make a 
good showing as in the days gone by, and 
caused the Chamber of Commerce to throw 
envious glances, filled with defeat, our 
way. We got many a cheer that made our 
chests swell up with pride, knowing that 
we were respected for our gameness in 
sticking by a cause that we were justified 
in belonging to. 

Local Union No. 347 turned out in full, 
and made a proud showing for a nearly 
whipped but game bunch, and I must say 
that I was proud to be in that parade, 
and would have been there even had Mr. 
Daugherty, of injunction fame, been there 
with a whole regiment, and a herd of 
cannon. Being in the right, I felt it my 
duty towards mankind, mostly those who 
had to be shown, that I was one of the 
small atoms of that parade, and I guess 
the parade succeeded inasmuch as the dif- 
ferent Business Agents report unofficially 
the addition of new members to their 
quota of future paraders. 

We have had some rousing meetings in 
the last three or four weeks. Bro. Harry 
Gunn, president, took the count of nine 
upon two different occasions, turning over 
the gavel to Bro. Billy Schoen, vice presi- 
dent. No, he was not scared; not much; 
just for a breathing spell. We have been 
wondering if it would be proper to have 
an alternate handy at such meetings to 
allow the present incumbent a recess oc- 
casionally, when business gets too press- 
ing and comes too fast. I myself have 
been figuring on hooting for more pay or 
a helper to assist me in handling the books. 
I sure do hope that our future meetings 
from now until the first of the year do 
not get quite so strenuous; it’s hard on 
the nerves. 

Brother Hobbs is still business agent 
and rides hard upon the contractors. When 
the great spring round-up arrives he will 
have them all branded and corralled for our 
edification and new compensation. Let’s hope 
it will be a pleasant one. 

The Executive Board, too, are busy. They 
have a new book now to inscribe new rec- 
ommendations for the local to wrestle with. 
Hop to it, brothers, we need some new 
fire; the old one is about played out. 

Brother Hassler, of Marshalltown fame, 
has arrived to visit us and says mayhaps 
if the zodiac signs look good to him, he 
will turn loose a lot of surplus energy to 
help make Des Moines a fit place in which 
to live. The brother is undecided whether 
to work or play awhile. I think he will 
work, for this is no place to play; too 
many cops besides the unwritten law is 
work or starve, promulgated by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce; music by Houndo. 

Bros. Atkins-Ketchum Co., contractors, 
who organized the American Electric Co., 


in August, 1922, are doing well and are 
trying their best to put the whole Local 
to work. Their organization is not yet 
quite complete. They say that when the 
handing out of the injunctions become a 
law, they will file them against the big 
guns to prevent them from bidding upon 
the big jobs. In that way, they claim, 
they may pull down a nice fourteen, or 
maybe twenty-story building. 

We did a fine, large, broad thing for the 
N. A. S. E., by setting up a flasher sign 
with revolving wheels and belt, and drip- 
ping oil can with moon and stars and all, 
but the N. A. B. E. did not reciprocate. 
This was the Atkins-Ketchum affair and 
we feel that these two brothers were 
bunked. Yes, we helped them out in it, 
but hereafter we as a whole feel that 
there will be no more flowers handed out 
to these kind of outfits, unless we are well 
recompensed for our trouble. It left the 
boys grievously in the hole. The moon and 
stars were good, but we saw them both 
ways. 

I just looked over the letters of the 
September issue and discovered an error, 
viz: M. H. Nuhle; this scab, if he should 
happen to see the roll call of scabs, might 
get too previous in his elation in discover- 
ing the mistake, so we take a tuck in his 
heart strings by printing it right. It 
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should read; M. H. Mehle, card number 
295377. So now it’s right. 

I admired the September issue of the 
Worker; nothing skimpy about the amount 
of news, as was the August issue; lots of 
news from the different locals and a bounti- 
ful amount of good food for thought for 
thinking members. 

Well, will close and in the meantime keep 
Col. Smith W. Brookhart in mind; that’s 
all. 

Fraternally yours, 

Chas. F. Frohne, 
Press Secretary. 


L. U. NO. 882, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Editor; 

Here I am again. Sorry I was late for 
the September issue. 

All crafts in this city are still out and 
will stay out until properly notified. 

It is now about 84 days since we took 
our stand for what we are justly entitled 
to — a living wage and proper working 
conditions. 

This is a period, I am made to understand, 
is called reconstruction, where the attempt 
is made to bring things back to normal, and, 
of course, as usual, in this so-called adjust- 
ment period who has to start the ball roll- 
ing? Labor. Three cuts have been dished 
out to us so far. What about the cost of 
living, rent, etc.? Is that coming back to 
normal? It has not. As a matter of fact 
it has gone up about 20 per cent thus far. 
It seems to me the working classes in this 
great country of ours, whose emblem stands 
for everything that is just and upright, 
should be entitled to a living wage, and not 
a mere existing wage. Who is it that keeps 
the wheels of our great Industries and trans- 
portation in motion ? Labor. And who helps 
to keep this great country of ours popu- 
lated? Again the answer is labor. It is 
they who as a general rule have large fami- 
lies, and have their children to feed, clothe 
and educate, so that they will be good citi- 
zens and be self-supporting, and the only 
way they can do it is by receiving a living 
wage. 'The rising generations have got to 
receive a proper education and be kept at 
school until they reach an age when they 
can be self-supporting. If they are not taken 
care of it will mean they will go out in the 
world and become a burden on the cities 
and towns in which they live, or will find 
their way into the sweat shops of this coun- 
try, which make their money off of child 
labor, and work, no doubt, ten or twelve 
hours a day for $7 a week. What will be 
the outcome? Before they reach the age 
of 21 they will be physical and mental 
wrecks and their children will be likewise. 

I wonder how many people have thought 
of the seriousness of this child labor ques- 
tion. According to latest census figures, ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 children between the 
ages of 10 and 15 years, out of a total of 
12,000,000 are engaged in gainful occupation. 
It has come to my mind that there is some- 


thing wrong. In England a child has to go 
to school until he or she has attained at least 
a grammar school education and are not 
allowed to smoke cigarettes when they are 
just knee high to a duck. There are truant 
officers whose duty it is to see they don’t 
play hookey from school. The parents will 
have to answer for them if they are caught. 
I mention this because it is of vital impor- 
tance. Here we come to that question that 
will help to cut down that child labor list, 
and that is a living wage to adults, not a 
mere existing wage. We have two big in- 
dustries in this country that are not subject 
to labor troubles and I find the men satisfied 
with working conditions and pay. It has 
been told to me on a number of occasions 
that we railroad men are never satisfied; 
‘‘What are you trying to do, run the rail- 
roads?” No, we don’t want to run the rail- 
roads, but all we ask is to be met on a fifty- 
fifty basis. I do know one thing, it is the 
shop crafts that make the railroads oper- 
ate. How are they running? Why on one 
lung. Capital and labor will have to work 
hand in hand if peace and harmony are to 
prevail. 

Take the question of seniority rights that 
is very much discussed now. That is the 
only thing a railroad man has that he looks 
upon to keep him at the game. It is the 
means of making him work with a vim, and 
he uses it to build a home so that in after 
years he has something to look forward to. 
He only attains it on his own efficiency, and 
without it he would be subject to some boss’s 
petty differences for the least minor offence, 
also on layoffs. 

There has occurred since July 1 an in- 
stance to be deeply regretted and that is 
the stand that our Government has taken 
against labor, in the shape of an injunction, 
that in my mind encroaches on the consti- 
tutional rights of we American citizens. Why 
such a severe injunction should be handed 
to us I am at a loss to say. There are laws 
in this land that cover the destruction of 
life and property and the interfering with 
United States mails. There is only one rem- 
edy that we have and that is when we go 
to the polls on election day to give our sup- 
port to men who will be fair to the people 
and labor. It Is our only salvation and we 
owe it to the future generations and our- 
selves. 

What has got me guessing is about all the 
wrecks in different parts of the country. In 
several instances they have been placed at 
the door of the strikers. That may be right 
or wrong. I was not there to see it, but 
I will say I am not in favor of such tactics. 
While I am writing about wrecks I am re- 
minded of one that happened here in New 
Orleans, and no doubt would have been 
handed to the strikers, too. It happened at 
Union Depot. An engine was leaving the 
depot, going out on the main line, when the 
flange on one of the drivers came off and 
tore up some track. What would have hap- 
pened on the road I am not in a position 
to say. I wonder if that engine was in- 
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spected by efficient inspectors ? Do you think 
it would have happened otherwise ? How 
many cases of poor inspection have caused 
wrecks on the roads? 

The railroads of this country have been 
spending millions of dollars to fight labor, 
and the very thing we are out on strike 
for they have been giving those men who 
stayed in, or went in after the strike, to 
help the roads crush you and your family. 
They have been getting a living wage. We 
have men who stayed on the job, who had 
paid-up cards and others who belonged as 
long as there was back time to be had. Then 
they were union men heart and soul. They 
took an oath to stand by their fellowmen in 
time of trouble, but what is an oath to 
them? It is nothing. Before I would break 
an oath taken before my fellow workmen I 
would go out and sweep the streets. I took, 
as many others did, an oath of allegiance to 
Uncle Sam in the war. What would have 
happened had we broken that obligation is 
hard to tell. I consider one obligation as 
binding as another. A man who has no 
word is hard to be trusted. I wonder how 
many have said these words, “I will help, 
aid and assist my fellow men,” and have let 
the almighty dollar become their master and 
forgot. My brothers, this is all I have to 
say on the subject. 

Fraternally yours, 

Edward L. Stephens, 

Press Secretary. 


L. U. NO. 1151, MEXIA, TEX. 

Editor: 

If you have the space please drop this 
in the Worker as Local No. 1151 has 
never had anything in so far. 

Work has dropped off to nothing here 
and if any of the members are thinking of 
coming this way please change your minds, 
as you will find the “pickins” hard. Now, 
brothers, this is not the old homeguard 
stuff, as this local is composed entirely of 
“floaters” and we are just trying to help 
the members out. 

One of the contractors who is a member 
of the brotherhood, but is now contracting, 
is trying his best to cut the scale, but he 
has a slim chance as long as the present 
bunch are here. 

Some members might think that the new 
Kosse Oil Field will bring some work, but 
so far there is nothing there. Only paying 
six dollars for ten hours’ work and no 
overtime. We are going to line up the 
field as soon as some work starts there. 

We would like very much to see more 
letters in the Worker. 

Jack Moorman. 


The natives of Southeastern Asia have 
long known of the curative properties of 
Chaulmoogra oil in skin diseases, espe- 
cially in leprosy. They use the oil both 
internally and externally. 
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AGITATION FOR ANTI-STRIKE 



LEGISLATION 

m 


By George L. Berry, President of the International Printing Pressmen and Assistants 
Union of North America, and National Vice Commander of the American Legion. 


D uring the course of the lockout of 
the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica and the Railroad Shopmen 
much has been said by politicians, 
newspapers and self-appointed representa- 
tives of the public’s interest, with regard 
to the subject of anti-strike legislation. 

A number of congressmen and senators 
— antagonistic to organized labor and with- 
out knowledge as to the practical require- 
ments of industry and apparently with- 
out knowledge as to the human elements 
that enter in to the trades-union move- 
ment of America — have been loud in their 
insistence that the transportation act, 
which gave life and existence to the Rail- 
road Labor Board, should bo amended re- 
quiring that the decisions of the Railroad 
Labor Board be compulsory in character, 
and that the law should be so strengthened 
as to make it a penalty of imprisonment 
for violation of the rules of the Railroad 
Labor Board. 

These men and the newspapers, who per- 
sist in this sort of talk, do not seem to 
realize that there is a very wide and radi- 
cal difference between the railroads of 
America and the equipment thereon, and 
the hundreds of thousands of human be- 
ings who supply the human touch neces- 
sary for the operation of such railroads. 
It is the same old story that has been told 
many times before, but apparently evei-- 
lastingly applicable, that there are human 
beings who do not seem to realize that 
the mental and physical efforts of human 
beings are not commodities or properties. 
It is a pathetic indictment upon the in- 
telligence of those who would presume to 
hold that a law applying to crossties, box 
cars and steel rails could be made equally 
applicable to the conduct of human beings. 

It is perfectly true that in instances of 
strikes involving men and women engaged 
in public utilities or industrial essentials, 
such as our means of transportation and 
supply of fuel that practically all of the 
rest of the people of the various com- 
munities are affected, even the men and 
women who are actually on strike and 
locked out. Therefore it follows that the 
disputes, making such a situation possible, 
become the concern of the whole of the 
population of our country. It is quite true 
that in such controversies the responsi- 
bility for their existence is too often laid 
upon the shoulders of the workers. The 
material things — the railroads, the mines 
and the capital necessary for their con- 
duct — are not considered in a general 


sense and the fact that they are not func- 
tioning is usually laid upon the shoulders 
of the workers — the human element — as the 
responsible party therefor. Too often we 
are prone to disregard the realities of the 
occasion and see purely surface indications. 
As a matter of fact in both the coal and 
the Railroad Shopmen’s controversies the 
responsibility rests squarely upon the 
shoulders of the few men who own the 
industries, who supply the capital for the 
operation of the industries, but who pos- 
sibly have never worked in the industries 
in question. 

Notwithstanding all that may be said 
with regard to responsibility the fact re- 
mains that there is a community of in- 
terest in such industrial disputes upon the 
part of every man and woman within the 
affected sphere. 

With all that has been said with regard 
to the proposition of enacting anti-strike 
legislation, to make compulsory employ- 
ment, little or no analysis has been given 
as to who would profit by such legislation. 
The so-called public’s chief interest, as 
claimed by the self-appointed apostles of 
the public’s grievance, lies largely, if not 
entirely, in the proposition of being able 
to secure a continuous supply of the prod- 
uct of the mines and to be able to enjoy, 
uninterrupted, the best possible facilities 
for railroad transportation. As purely sec- 
ondary interest comes the cost. 

The United Mine Workers of America 
and the Railroad Shopmen’s chief interest, 
and their only claim in the present con- 
troversies in which they are involved, is 
represented in their desire to work regu- 
larly and to receive a living wage with a 
balance to be set aside for adversities that 
come as a result of industry, sickness or 
old age. 

Since it is true that the public’s chief 
interest is in being served and since it is 
the desire of the workers to secure regular 
and profitable employment, as calculated by 
American standards, then the question may 
be asked. Why is there opposition to com- 
pulsory arbitration and compulsory employ- 
ment? Such opposition can be summed up 
in the following manner: 

First, Compulsory employment is a spe- 
cies of slavery if not in fact slavery. 

Second, Compulsory employment is un- 
American and is in contravention to the 
purposes and the true interpretation of 
the Constitution of the Republic of the 
United States as well as the Declaration 
of Independence. 
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Third, Compulsory employment is in con- 
travention to the whole spirit of the day; 
it is negative to progress, it is in opposi- 
tion to the high ideals of Christianity, 
freedom and democracy as interpreted by 
the Constitution of the Republic. 

Fourth, Compulsory employment is im- 
practicable and unsound and constitutes an 
economic impossibility. Forced employ- 
ment destroys the initiative and kills am- 
bition; it is the process by which human 
minds and bodies are made mechanical in 
their operation and non-responsive to the 
higher ideals of civilization. 

One of the most peculiar features of the 
agitation for anti-strike legislation has 
been the almost complete absence of the 
agitation for governmental ownership of 
the mines and railroads, and notwithstand- 
ing the fact that compulsory employment, 
by all of the rules, can be profitable to 
but one source, and that is the owners of 
the mines and railroads who are and have 
been responsible for the present and past 
controversies, yet there are those who still 
insist on anti-strike legislation. 

The Government of the United States is 
supposed to be the institution of the people 
of the republic. It might follow that if 
the Government of the United States — that 
is to say all of the peoples including the 
miners and the railroad workers — owned 
the mines and railroads and the profits, 
over and above a respectable livelihood and 
a continuous employment for those en- 
gaged in the development thereof, should 
be returned to all of the people in the form 
of reduced costs, then there might be some 
justification for anti-strike legislation since 
the closing of these industries would be in 
fact against the interest of all the people 
of the republic, and since their continuous 
operation would be in fact in the interest 
of not a few persons, but in the interest 
of all of the people of the republic includ- 
ing those actually engaged in the opera- 
tion of these industries. 

For men who allege statemanship qual- 
ities, and many of them are compelled to 
acknowledge it themselves, to declare for 
anti-strike legislation, when such legisla- 
tion would obviously be for the interest 
of some special interest, without coupling 
with anti-strike legislation Government 
ownership of the railroads, then it is not 
difficult for one to understand the motive 
actuating such so-called statesmanship ut- 
terances. 

The inconceivable aspect of this agita- 
tion is that there are men in Congress, 
there are newspapers in America, and there 
are politicians in various States of the 
union who are crying for anti-strike leg- 
islation to control the lives and aspira- 
tions of human beings, and who would be 
unalterably opposed to governmental owner- 
ship of the material things — the coal, the 
iron and the box cars — that enter into the 
operation of the mines and the railroads 
of America. It is time the people of this 
country began to realize the growing tend- 


ency, which has not had its origin in the 
past few months but has been with us for 
some time, to subordinate the human be- 
ing and to set on a pedestal the material 
things — properties and commodities of this 
country. It is a dangerous tendency, it 
is un-American and its growth will stifle 
the republic if it is permitted to continue. 
Many things have happened in America, as 
a result of this growing tendency of op- 
nression against the people, that would 
have caused a small size revolution in the 
majority of the nations of the world. But 
the American people believe in the process 
of evolution and we shall continue to pur- 
sue such a course — the point is, however, 
that the evolutionary process in America 
for some time past has been reactionary 
instead of progressive and the reactionary 
interests have been the functioning influ- 
ence and the progressives have been dor- 
mant and disinterested in the things that 
the passing of time has brought to us. 
An awakening that would bring about com- 
plete unity upon the part of every man and 
woman voter of America, as provided for 
under the Constitution, will be the abridg- 
ment of this reactionary influence to which 
reference has been made. 


NOTICES 


Anyone knowing the wboreabouts of W. H. 
Tracy will confer a favor by communicating 
with L. F. Tracy, 954 E. Eloveiitii St., Jack- 
sonville, Fia. 


I would like to hear from Rags Hamll, Claude 
Eaton and Claude Morrow. 

HARRY WARRINGTON, 

Box 104, Cuba, Mo. 


This is to advise the memliers that Ix)cal 
Vnion No. 224 has placed an assessment of 
JSIOO.OO against Brothers Harry Neighbors and 
Wilfred II. Morrow. 

H. M. COOPER, R. S., 
Local Union No. 224, New Bedford. Mass. 


Owing to the unsettled conditions in the 
trade in thi.s city, and the large number of 
members unemployed, we herewith advise that 
it will be impossible to give the consideration 
to traveling card members that we would per- 
sonally de^e, until the above mentioned con- 
ditions improve. 

(Signed) G. W. WHITFORD, 

It. S.. Local No. 3. 


.iVnyonc knowing the whereabouts of John 
Hamilton O’Toole, called “Pat” by friends, is 
requested to communicate “by wire or other- 
wise” with Mrs. Pat O’Toole, or J. P. O’Toole, 
210 Hill Rt., San Antonio, Texas. Description 
of John Hamilton O’Toole is as follows : Age 
,30 years; weight about 175 pounds; height 
about oft. 8 in. ; slightly red-faced and inclined 
to be bald front and center of bead. Follows 
telephone construction and toll line work ; oc- 
casionally doing structural Iron when no tele- 
phone work is available. 

It is very important that above named per- 
son be located. 
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ELECT PROGRESSIVES 


For the past two years organized labor 
has fought for its very existence and has 
made many sacrifices to defend reasonable 
wages and just working conditions. 

Labor has been and still is opposed by a 
combination of allies, composed of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, vari- 
ous employers’ associations, hostile courts 
and an antagonistic and oppressive National 
Administration, supported by a reactionary 
Congress. 

The election next month provides the 
workers an opportunity of very materially 
strengthening their lines of defense and of 
removing at least one element of opposi- 
tion. The workers can, if they will, prevent 
the return to the national law-making body 
of reactionaries, men possessing no sym- 
pathy for or interest in the welfare of the 
mass of people. 

The following list of Copgressmen and 
Senators are not entitled to the support of 
progressive-minded citizens and labor 
should do all possible to prevent their re- 
turn to the United States Congress; 

ALABAMA 

Congressman Henry B. Steagall, Third Dis- 
trict, Ozark. 

CALIFORNIA 

Congressman Julius Kahn, Fourth District, 
San Francisco. 

Congressman Arthur M. Free, Eighth Dis- 
trict, San Jose. 

CONNECTICUT 

Senator George P. McLean, Simsbury. 
Congressman John Q. Tilson, Third District, 
New Haven. 

Congressman Schuyler Merritt, Fourth Dis- 
trict, Stamford. 

COLORADO 

Congressman Charles B. Timberlake, Second 
District, Sterling. 

DELAWARE 

Senator T. Coleman du Pont, Wilmington. 
Congressman Caleb R. Layton (at large), 
Georgetown. 

FLORIDA 

Congressman Frank Clark, Second District, 
Gainesville. 

IDAHO 

Congressman Burton L. French, First Dis- 
trict, Moscow. 

IOWA 

Congressman Gilbert N. Haugen, Fourth 
District, Northwood. 


ILLINOIS 

Congressman Martin B. Madden, First Dis- 
trict, Chicago. 

Congressman James R. Mann, Second Dis- 
trict, Chicago. 

Congressman Fred A. Britten, Ninth Dis- 
trict, Chicago. 

Congressman Carl R. Chindblom, Tenth 
District, Chicago. 

Congressman Ira C. Copley, Eleventh Dis- 
trict, Aurora. 

Congressman Guy L. Shaw, Twentieth Dis- 
trict, Beardstown. 

INDIANA 

Congressman Merrill Moores, Seventh Dis- 
trict, Indianapolis. 

Congressman William R. Wood, Tenth Dis- 
trict, Lafayette. 

KANSAS 

Congressman Daniel R. Anthony, Jr., First 
Ls&v‘'HW02*^}i. 

Congressman Homer Hoch, Fourth District, 
Marion. 

Congressman James G. Strong, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Blue Rapids. 

KENTUCKY 

Congressman John W. Langley, Tenth Dis- 
trict, Pikeville. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Nahant. 

Congressman Allen T. Treadway, First Dis- 
trict, Stockbridge. 

Congressman Frederick H. Gillett, Second 
District, Springfield. 

Congressman Samuel E. Winslow, Fourth 
District, Worcester. 

Congressman Charles L. Underhill, Ninth 
District, Somerville. 

Congressman Robert Luce, Thirteenth Dis- 
trict, Waltham. 

MARYLAND 

Senator Joseph I. France, Port Deposit. 

MICHIGAN 

Senator Charles E. Townsend, Jackson. 

Congressman Louis C. Cramton, Seventh 
District, Lapeer. 

Congressman Joseph W. Fordney, Eighth 
District, Sagpnaw, W. S. 

Congressman Frank D. Scott, Eleventh Dis- 
trict, Alpena. 

MINNESOTA 

Senator Frank B. Kellogg, St. Paul. 

Congressman Halvor Steenerson, Ninth Dis- 
trict, Crookston, 
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MISSOURI 

Congressman William 0. Atkeson, Sixth 
District, Butler. 

Congressman Theodore W. Hukriede, Ninth 
District, Warrenton. 

Congressman Leonidas C. Dyer, Twelfth 
District, St. Louis. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Congressman Benjamin G. Humphreys, 
Third District, Greenville. 

MONTANA 

Senator Henry L. Myers, Hamilton. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Congressman Sherman E. Burroughs, First 
District, Manchester. 

Congressman Edward H. Wason, Second 
District, Nashua. 

NEW JERSEY 

Senator Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, Raritan. 

Congressman Isaac Bacharach, Second Dis- 
trict, Atlantic City. 

Congressman Ernest R. Ackerman, Fifth 
District, Plainfield. 

NEW YORK 

Congressman Ogden L. Mills, Seventeenth 
District, New York City. 

Congressman Walter M. Chandler, Nine- 
teenth District, New York City. 

Congressman Luther M. Mott, Thirty-Sec- 
ond District, Oswego. 

Congressman S. Wallace Dempsey, Fortieth 
District, Lockport. 

Congressman Daniel A. Reed, Forty-third 
District, Dunkirk. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Congressman Olger B. Burtness, First Dis- 
trict, Grand Forks. 

OHIO 

Senator Atlee Pomerene and Senator Sim- 
eon D. Fess — both reactionaries — Pom- 
erene most favorable. 

Congressman Nicholas Longworth, First 
District, Cincinnati. 

Congressman Theodore E. Burton, Twenty- 
Second District, Cleveland. 

OREGON 

Congressman Willis C, Hawley, First Dis- 
trict, Salem. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Congressman William S. Vare, First Dis- 
trict, Philadelphia. 

Congressman George S. Graham, Second 
District, Philadelphia. 

Congressman George W. Edmonds, Fourth 
District, Philadelphia. 

Congressman Thomas S. Butler, Seventh 
District, West Chester. 

Congressman Stephen G. Porter, Twenty- 
Ninth District, Pittsburgh. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Congressman Walter R. Stiness, Second Dis- 
trict, Cowesett. 

TENNESSEE 

Congressman Finis J. Garrett,' Ninth Dis- 
trict, Dresden. 

TEXAS 

Congressman Eugene Black, First District, 
Clarksville. 

Congressman Sam Rayburn, Fourth District, 
Bonham. 

Congressman Tom Connally, Eleventh Dis- 
trict, Marlin. 

Congressman John N. Garner, Fifteenth 
District, Uvalde. 

Congressman Thomas L. Blanton, Seven- 
teenth District, Abilene. 

VERMONT 

Congressnmn Frank L. Greene, First Dis- 
trict, St. Albans. 

VIRGINIA 

Congressman James P. Woods, Sixth Dis- 
trict, Roanoke. 

Congressman R. Walton Moore, Eighth Dis- 
trict, Fairfax. 

Congressman C. Basconi Slemp, Ninth Dis- 
trict, Big Stone Gap. 

WASHINGTON 

Senator Miles Poindexter, Spokane. 

Congressman J. Stanley Webster, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Spokane. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Senator Howard Sutherland, Elkins. 

Congressman Wells Goodykoontz, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Williamson. 

Congressman Leonard S. Echols, Sixth Dis- 
trict, Charleston. 

WISCONSIN 

Congressman William H. Stafford, Fifth 
District, Milwaukee. 

WYOMING 

Congressman Frank W. Mondell (at large), 
Newcastle. 

(Candidate for Senator) 


DON’T BE CUT 

Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 

My internal method of 
treatment is the correct one, and is sanctioned 
by the best informed physicians and surgeons. 
Ointments, salves and other local applications 
give only temporary relief. 

if you have piles in any form write for a FREE 
sample of Page*a Pile Tablets and you will bless the 
day that you read this. Write today. 

E. R. Page 307-B Page Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 
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COOPERATIVE NEWS 


COOPERATIVE BANK NOW ORGANIZING IN PITTSBURGH 


W ITH the improvement of the in- 
dustrial situation, members of 
the Big Four Brotherhoods in the 
Pittsburgh district are shaping 
plans for a vigorous campaign to complete 
the organization of the Brotherhood Savings 
and Trust Company in the steel city. 

The organization campaign for the new 
Brotherhood Cooperative Bank is being con- 
ducted by a committee of fourteen labor rep- 
resentatives from as many different unions. 
The organization work was started some 
months ago at a great mass meeting in Pitts- 
burgh addressed by Manager Walter F. Mc- 
Caleb of the B. of L. E. Cooperative National 
Bank of Cleveland, and United States Con- 
gressman W. J. Burke, a member of the 
Order of Railway Conductors. Although no 
active campaign has so far been conducted, 
the organizing committee has already sold 
$5,000 worth of stock out of the total capi- 
tal of $500,000 and $20,000 surplus. Pend- 


ing the organization of the bank, the funds 
are being deposited in the B. of L. E. Cooper- 
ative National Bank of Cleveland. 

Members of the Railway Brotherhoods of 
Pittsburgh have already petitioned the Penn- 
sylvania State banking commissioner for a 
trust company charter, and intend to apply 
for membership in the Federal reserve sys- 
tem upon organization. While a general sav- 
ings and commercial business will be done, 
it is planned to make the trust department 
one of the principal features of the bank, to 
aid workers in the investment of their sav- 
ings and to act as trustees for them in the 
execution of their wills and the handling of 
their estates. The organizers of the Broth- 
erhood Savings and Trust Company are be- 
ing aided and advised by the All-American 
Cooperative Commission of Cleveland and the 
officers of the B. of L. E. Cooperative Na- 
tional Bank of that city. 


NORWEGIAN COOPERATORS REPORT REMARKABLE PROGRESS 


Despite the severe industrial depression in 
northern Europe, the achievements of the 
Norwegian cooperative movement during the 
past year, reported at its recent national 
cooperative congress, indicate a remarkable 
expansion, both of cooperative banking and 
consumers’ cooperative stores. 

The two national cooperative bodies in 
Norway, the Samvirkccentralen, composed of 
agricultural cooperatives, and the Norges 
Kooperative Landsforening, founded by the 
city workers and consumers, now cover over 
3,000 local cooperatives with a membership 
in excess of 130,000 heads of families, reach- 
ing nearly half the entire population of the 
country. 

The financial report of the Norwegian Co- 
operative Union’s Wholesale Society shows 
annual business in excess of 21,000,000 


crowns, backed by a reserve fund of 500,000 
crowns and a banking department with de- 
posits in excess of 3,000,000 crowns. 

In addition to this large wholesale busi- 
ness, the Norwegian cooperators’ retail so- 
cieties report an annual turnover of 116,000,- 
000 crowns, on which a saving of 13,000,000 
crowns, or 11.37 per cent was made for the 
cooperators. 

In addition to their stores and banks, the 
Norsk cooperators conduct a thriving insur- 
ance company, Samvirke, founded in Janu- 
ary, 1922. It writes fire, marine, burglary 
and liability insurance, and has opened 
agencies in connection with the cooperative 
banks throughout Norway. The cooperators 
also own 71 factories, making their own boots 
and shoes, meat products, flour, butter, cloth- 
ing and knit goods. 


FARMERS SAVE $100,000 COOPERATIVELY 


The annual convention of the Farmers’ 
Union of Oklahoma, just concluded in Okla- 
homa City, reports that the Farmers' Union 
Cooperative State Exchange saved over 
$100,000 on merchandise purchased for the 
farmers of the State, including $45,000 on 
binding twine, $30,000 on coal and $20,000 
on merchandise and food. Further savings 
were also made through the many cooper- 


ative stores, mills and elevators maintained 
by local farmers’ unions. 

The Oklahoma Farmers’ Union reports a 
membership of 35,000. Similar organizations 
exist in 25 other States, comprising 20,000 
local unions, each of which is a center for 
cooperative education and the promotion of 
cooperative enterprises. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 



SYSTEM COUNCIL NO. 3 

Geo. W. Woomer 


O ctober first finds some very 
marked changes in the railroad shop- 
men’s strike. A plan for settling 
the seniority question, on which the 
railroads as a whole refused to yield, was 
negotiated by President Jewell, of the Rail- 
road Employees Department, and members 
of the executive council directly with repre- 
sentatives of a number of roads. This plan 
was approved by the national conference 
committee in session September 11, 12 and 
13, and has been the means of returning 
the men to work on a great many roads. 
Conferences are being held on a number of 
other roads in an effort to have them settle 
on the same basis. It is believed that within 
thirty days at least 75 per cent of the rail- 
road mileage will have agreed to the plan 
and have the men at work. 

Financing the strike was one of the big- 
gest questions to be considered by the na- 
tional committee, and they decided to place 
an assessment on all men returning to work 
under the present plan of two days’ pay per 
month, payable each pay day. With the 
number of men returning to work and the 
number of those working from roads that do 
not settle it is believed that this assessment 
will provide sufficient funds to carry on the 
strike on any road that does not want to 
grant our terms. 

On the Pennsylvania System the fight is 
still on and from recent developments will 
continue for some time. Atterbury has ad- 
mitted that conditions are not what his prop- 
agandists say they are. Shortly after the 
roads signatory to the basis of settlement 
returned their men to work. President Jewell 
secured a conference with Atterbury and 
finding that he wanted to discuss the matter 
at issue on the Pennsylvania System, namely, 
the company union and rump committees, 
before discussing the return of the men on 
strike they arranged another meeting for 
September 26. 

At the conference of September 25 Presi- 
dent Good, of System Federation No. 90, 
accompanied President Jewell and the mat- 
ter of representation was discussed from all 
angles. Atterbury was forced to admit that 
his plan did not provide real representation, 
also that representatives paid by the com- 
pany could not properly represent the em- 
ployees, and that if the employees would at- 
tempt to pay the representatives as provided 
by his plan that it would be a heavy burden, 
much more than their present dues to their 
organization. Methods of correcting these 
faults were discussed and after getting Atter- 


bury’s ideas on the matter a further con- 
ference was arranged for September 29. 

The executive board of System Federa- 
tion No. 90 agreed that a plan might be 
adopted of selecting local committees whereby 
members and non-members could vote with- 
out receding from the principles of our or- 
ganization. The matter of all representation 
above the local commitees to be handled by 
the local chairmen so elected. The employees 
to have charge of the entire election as pro- 
vided in Decision 218. The only considera- 
tion given any matter was on the basis of 
returning all men to their former positions 
with all rights unimpaired. 

The conference of September 29 between 
President Jewell, Vice President Anderson 
of the Machinists, President Good of the 
System Federation and representatives of 
the Pennsylvania System didn’t bring any 
results. A conference later that day with 
Atterbury which lasted several hours was 
closed with no results and no further date 
set. 

After discussing the plan of organization 
desired by Atterbury and the plan of our 
organization and being unable to reconcile 
the two views, the matter of returning the 
strikers was discussed. He insisted that he 
would only take back such men as could be 
controlled and which would assure the suc- 
cess of his plan in any future election, union 
men being barred. He would pick out the 
men he wanted. As all negotiations were 
based upon the return of all men this atti- 
tude of Atterbury naturally closed the door 
to any further discussion. 

The whole matter is now up to the 33,000 
men on strike. If they are as determined 
to win this fight now as they were when 
they walked out of the shops there will be 
no question of the final outcome. The strike 
has been effective and indications are that 
it is becoming more so every day. Regular 
passenger trains are being moved with 
freight engines; yard crews are being laid 
off on account of no engines; delays and 
failures are becoming more frequent; an 
embargo has been placed on most all freight 
except perishable and coal; the number of 
cars and engines awaiting heavy repairs are 
steadily increasing; coal mines are working 
short time on account of car shortage. All 
of these things testify to the effectiveness of 
the strike. A number of Pennsylvania strik- 
ers have been put to work on other roads 
that have settled and many others are ex- 
pected to be placed within the next few 
weeks. 
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We believe that even Atterbury will get shopmen on the Pennsylvania are not going 

enough of this die-hard policy and will be to be satisfied with less than is granted on 

ready to do business when he finds that the other roads. CONTINUE THE FIGHT. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT WORK IN FLORIDA 


If you contemplate spending the winter 
season in Florida, with the intention of earn- 
ing your expenses while there, you should in- 
form yourself concerning work and working 
conditions in this State. If you come here 
without doing so you may soon find yourself 
in the deplorable condition that many others 
are now in. Without work, or means to 
live, and of course without funds to leave 
the place. 

This is not merely the opinion or view of 
one person or any one group of persons, but 
is the expressed sentiment of all honest and 
well-informed people. Read this excerpt 
from a publication issued by the Tampa 
Board of Trade: 

“We desire to be honest with those who 
are looking for positions — stenographers, 
bookkeepers, civil engineers, mechanics, labor- 
ing men, in fact, all salaried people. Do not 
come to Tampa without you have the assur- 
ance of a job before coming, and remember 
the Board of Trade cannot essay to secure 
you a position or act as your agent in nego- 


tiating with business men or manufacturers. 

“Tampa is a semi-tropical, semi-health re- 
sort city, and like cities of that class we 
have hundreds upon hundreds of strangers 
with us seeking salaried jobs who come on 
their own volition. Some come to escape the 
rigorous winters of the north, others on ad- 
vice of physicians, and some with spirit of 
the wanderlust. But they come, and it is 
a long ways back home. There is plenty 
of work here and the city is growing, but 
remember that this city is peopled mostly by 
those from the north and when an employee 
knows of a vacancy in his firm he has a 
friend where he came from whom he recom- 
mends for the place. That’s the condition. 
You will find it any place, but you will not 
find another Board of Trade honest enough 
to advise you for your best interests.” 

Those who are desirous of obtaining 
further information can get same by address- 
ing Mr. J. E. Ellis, P. 0. Box 562, Tampa, 
Florida. 


HAND-CARVING VS. COMPOSITION 


The Union Woodcarvers of the United 
States need the help of all organized labor’s 
co-operation in combatting the “Composition 
Ornament Evil.” They wish to urge union 
men to buy hand-carving. Hence, they ask 
all union members when purchasing furni- 
ture, pianos, phonographs, etc., to be sure 
that it is strictly hand-carved. 

Hand-carving is invariably union made. 

Composition-carving is unfailingly non- 
union made. 

So when union men purchase furniture 
they should be careful and discriminating by 


demanding hand-carved furniture. Compo- 
sition ornament is nothing much more than 
a colored putty that contracts, expands, 
cracks and crumbles, and is moulded by un- 
skilled labor into the shape of carving. The 
use of composition ornament has made the 
trade very unreliable for employment, and 
has forced carvers to leave the trade for 
other occupations, and makes it so that ap- 
prentices can seldom be induced to learn the 
trade. Therefore, we would urge that all 
union men give this the widest publicity. 


BLAKE BLAKE 

COMPRESSED CLEATS INSUUTED STAPLES 


EXACT 

SIZE 


Patented 
July 17. 1906 


4 SIZES 

*1 


Pat. Nov. 27. 1900 
50J *6 


CLEATS PUT UP 100 IN A PACKAGE 

For all Interior Low Voltage Wiring , ‘ 
where Blake Insulated Staples can- p„,T 
not be driven. No. 5 

BLAKE SIGNAL & MFG. CO. 



For Twisted Pair and Single Wires 
No. I for Hard Wood No. 3 for General Use 

For Twisted 3-Wiro and Extra Heavy Pair Wire 
No. 5 for Hard Wood No. 6 for General Use 

:0. BOSTON, MASS. 


FREE 


To Men in the 
Electrical Trades 


Every ambitious man in the elec- 
trical trades ought to send for our 
Free Trial Lesson in Drafting or 
Free Trial Lesson in Plan Reading. 
If you want to reach one of the big 
pay jobs much sooner than you can 
reach it simply by picking up infor- 
mation as you go along, this is your 
chance to learn how to take the short 
cut to knowledge that will put you 
there — bring you a fatter pay en- 
velope or enable you to make more 
out of a contracting business of your 
own. Not a penny to send — only the 
coupon — ^so don’t put off. Sign the 
coupon now and put it into the mail. 



Send the 

Coupon 

Today 




CMCAG0\ ' 
TcomicAL ; 
.COUGCE \ 



The Big Pay Goes to the Man Who Knows 

It’s the man who works with his head that earns the most money — and the more 
he knows the more he makes. You may handle tools with the best man in the busi- 
ness, but you draw only “so much an hour’’ as long as you do the manual work. 
Show that you have the training that enables you to plan work and direct others 
and you get a foreman’s or superintendent’s job — or you start in business — you 
become an employer. If you are already “taking jobs,’’ learn more and you can 
figure on bigger propositions. 

You are as good a man as those who are making three or four times as much 
as you are. The only difference is in the training. Why don’t you put in some of 
your spare time getting the information that will make you one of the “big 
fellows”? 


Let the Chicago “Tech” Experts Train You by Mail 
Make Your Spare Hours Count for More Money 


Chicago Technical College has trained 
hundreds of men like you — has helped them 
to qualify for positions they might never 
have reached just by “plugging along.” 
It will do the same for you. If you can’t 
come to Chicago, you can get, by mail, the 
same training we give in our classes. Keep 
on at your present job while getting this 
practical instruction under experts. You 
don’t need a high school or college educa- 
tion to do this. Everything made clear, 
completely explained. 

We teach by mail ELECTRICAL DRAFT- 
ING (also Machine, Architectural, Struc- 
tural Steel and Map Drafting) and PLAN 
READING, for Shop men and for Builders. 
We teach at the College, ELECTRICAL, 
Mechanical, Civil and Architectural Engi- 
neering; Plumbing, Heating, Ventilating, 
Surveying, etc. The fees are small, and 
the terms are easy. 

Send the Coupon 

Mark X in the Coupon to show which course 
interests you and we will send catalog — also Free 
Trial Lesson if inquiry is on Drafting or Plan 
Reading. No obligation upon you for asking. We 
want you to know about our courses. 

CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
1068 Chicago Tech. Bldg. Chicago 


Chicago Tech. College 

1068 Chicago Tech. Bldg., Chicago, 111. 

Without cost or obligation on me 
please send instructive matter about 
opportunities in line I have marked 
with ”X.” 

DRAFTING. (The Big Salary 

Course) 

No experience necessary. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

PLAN READING for Shop Men, 

for Machinists, Assemblymen, 
Etc. 

Building Trade Course 

For men in the building lines. 

Surveying 

and Map Drafting 

Automobiles 

Gas Engines, Starting, Light- 
ing, Etc. 

Aeronautic Engineering 

All about aeroplanes. 

Plumbing, Heating and Venti- 
lating, Plan Reading, Esti- 
mating, Etc. 

Steam Engineering 

for Stationary Engineers. 

Name 

Address 

Postofflce State 


HEALTH and WEALTH! 


If you suffer from “RHEUMATISM,” CONSTIPATION, INDIGESTION, 
ECZEMA, BRONCHITIS, BOILS, or your nerves are affected in any way; or 
you desire to have a fine clear, healthy complexion, we want jou to try a package 
of our MARVELOUS REMEDY, YEASTOLAX. Among its various elements 
Yeattolax contains the highest and most potent VITAMINES, which the scientific 
world has found to be absolutely necessary to bodily vigor. People all over the 
country have found great relief through its use, and now feel the joy of perfect 
health and vitality. Yea»tolax also has the properties of being non-gripingly and 
mildly laxative, yet its action is sure. 

In order to quickly introduce Yeastolax into every community, we will 
give for a limited time to any person who will mail us $1.00 to cover the cost 
of a liberal sized package. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 
50,000.00 RUBLES 

The Russian Ruble before the World War was worth 56 cents per ruble, 
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Save this money; many a great fortune has been built up by buying 
foreign money after wars. It is rumored that $50,000,000,000.00 worth of radium 
has been discovered in Russia, and the press is calling attention to vast American 
projects of oil and other industries that are being directed towards Russia. The 
Chicago Tribune on September 12th calls attention to the new canal which has 
just been opened for shipping between Russia, Germany, Persia and Central 
Asia, affording a new source of raw materials for the Russo-German combine, 
especially oil, manganese and copper and opening up the rich Persian and Central 
Asian trade to Germany and Russia. Think what this means; surely you cannot 
afford to pass up the opportunity to acquire these Rubles. 

We want every person in America who is in need of our remedy to send 
for a package of our Yeastolax. We use this method to advertise its properties 
quickly. The wonderful tonic and remedial properties of Yeastolax will be worth 
many times the cost. You will be delighted with it — we guarantee that. Just 
fill in the order blank below and mail at once, enclosing $1.00. You will get 
your package of Yeastolax and 50,000.00 Rubles without delay. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Remember, this offer is for a limited time only, 
so for your health and future, act today. 

YEASTOLAX COMPANY 

1253 So. Michigan Avenue, Dept. CHICAGO. 

PILL OUT COUPON BELOW 


YEASTOLAX COMPANY, 

1253 So. Michigan Avenue, Dept., 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Please send me a package of Yeastolax and 50,000.00 Russian rubles. 
Enclosed please find $1.00. You are to return money if not satisfied. 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 



